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=e Ins QUEEN OF SHEEAS VISIT TO KING SOLOMON 

HE QUEEN OF SH EBA’S VISIT TO KING SOLOMON is one of the most famous incidents in the history of > sig ancient wad. 

The beautiful picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, illustrates but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS that 

make up the history of every nation, ancient and modern, in that monumental work. If you would know the history of mankind 

—every famous incident, every historic occasion, every conflict and every achievement, from the dawn of civilization down to the 
present time—then embrace this splendid opportunity to place in your home the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World] 


COLLIER’S READERS are offered one more opportunity to place this magnificent History in their homes. Hundreds 
have already availed themselves of our special offer. We have shipped this splendid set of books to delighted readers liv- 
ing in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. We are closing out the remaining sets 




























of the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. We offer these sets to Collier’s Readers [ 
We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, ‘write Mame and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send coupon to-day. 
, } — 
President McKinley 
said: “I am familiar with the 
merits of Ridpath’s History of 
the World, and cordially com- 
mend it to the scholar as well as ; aie a 
to the plain people generally.’’ HISTORY STO HISTORY >y STORY HISTORY STORY / HIS STORY 
William J. Bryan el -1h°) WORLD WORLD Te) ) WORL ORLD LD WORL 8) 
onld: “Dr. Ridpath’s History of a alien aa wd ian aia Pineati Rip PATH iT e RIDPATH RipPat | 
1e World is a lasti ng monument Dadian nab a ‘ | 
to the author’s intelligence and 
industry. It -is thorough and | 


comprehensive and will be a per- 
manent help to an increasing 
number as a reference library.” 


. 

President Warren 
Boston University, said: ' ‘Ishould 
ve glad to see it } aced in the 
here ry of every young person in 
the United States, a di even in the 
English-speaking world. In 
families where there are bright 
children it will render excellent 
service to the cause of popular 
intelligence.”’ 


Bishop Vincent]... 
onld's “Ridpath’s History is in Nine 


cle and agreeable style, com- 


prehensive in treatment, readuble Beauti- 


WE will mail free a 
beautiful 46-page 


booklet on history to every 

reader interested in our 
offer who mails us the cou- 
pon below. It contains 
portraitsofSocrates,Czsar, 
Napoleon, Shakespeare and 
other great characters in 
history; alsospecimen pages 
showing beautiful style in 
which the work is written. 
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type and admirable illustrations. ; 
This set of books is a permanent — column pages 
college chair of general history ctavo 
in one’s own house.” V ] 2,000 superb 
olumes illustrat'- a 
? r Par ° ° : ; 
IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of 
wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has before the pyramids of Egypt were built ; dowr ° 
ever equalled. He pictures the great historical events as though |] romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s 
they were happening before your eyes; he carries you with him to see magnificence ; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Grecian and Roman 
the battles of old; tomeet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the }} splendor ; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French elegance and 
Roman Senate; to march against Sala his dark-skinned British power ; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the dawn of 
ollowers; to sail the Southern Seas rake; to circumnavi yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds you 
gate the globe with Magell n; te > Greek spearmen ]} spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing P 
work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathor and inspiring was ever written by man. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. : 
; erie throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes 
W IDPATH in your home means you need of sapped Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, 
estern never spend a lonely evening. You can |] diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his 
Newspaper associate holy 9 mba world’s heroes; you |] mountain p snibaien. sees Themistocles with three hundred and fifty 
* ae - ‘ross the Rubicon with Ces: after whicl - F : lane : 3 
Association 1m, eh A Mee : es Vou ce ‘h ' } Greek ships smash his rere in fleet of over a thousand sail, and 
H. E. SEVER, President at ak Micmeiiah ba tilikét iamias cf tx help to mould the languz in which this paragraph is written. 
140 So. Dearborn St. ee ancient world. It is enn to con Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets 
on sper ty seat sapdb mune with tlre se: desti1 up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the 
Ridpath’s History of the World, To be asso b = men synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under 
ing photogravures of Nay , events is to be great o1 aati a ihe hee 
Queen |} ‘ 1 of S c- you will add to your. store your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the end 
of Pa ; “y anal, ar ‘writ cet: So a knowledge, vhich p er, at well pee fap deed by Por tangle a ere Bt iff overbearing ant 
lars of your special offer to COLLIERS rea ers to the 1 ne ot your litt S : Peo tins, augning with grim disdain at Franc c 
uu shall not. Washington is there, ‘‘four-square to all the w 
NAME Send Coupon | Sivs,ateis sro sce Seles Bath etd th 
: e triends; clear-seeing over tli — of his i yw-countr 
. . * oe at mc mee 
ADDRESS Todav 1 on into another ce ntury, the most world-figu of his J 
Write your mame and address carefully and mail coupon to-day A. Mail coupon promptly. No agent will call. The sample pages are sent by mail 
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Model 37-A 
Complete 





Marion Cars Have Been 
Built for Ten Years 


HEY have been produced through 
a decade of successful manufac- 
turing. Marions that were built 
and sold ten years ago are doing 
good work to-day. Those we are 
building and selling now are of the same 
sturdy, staunch construction that has made 
the Marion famous for its lasting qualities. 


In addition they have all the refinements 
that modern methods make possible and the 
most complete and luxurious equipment that 
the market affords. 


This 1913 Marion has more high-priced 
features than any other moderate-priced 
car. It is a big car—big in quality, size and 
efficiency. It possesses big power, big wheel 
base, big tires, long flexible springs, and 
roomy comfortable riding spece. 


As to appearance—from all parts of the 
country we are receiving comments calling 
it one of the handsomest cars of the season, 
irrespective of price. Letters from new 
Marion owners tell us so. The straight body 
lines, flush sides and beautiful curve of the 
rear are making distinct impressions. The 
deep, rich colors are attracting unusual at- 
tention. Details for comfort are being ap- 
preciated. 


All of this we expected when we were 
spending months in preparing and perfect- 
ing this newest Marion to give you Style 
and Class heretofore unknown at the price. 


Moreover, we want your further con- 
fidence in the Marion—confidence such as 
Marion. owners have had in their cars for 
ten years. We want every one to know the 
Marion, its features and fineness, just as 
Marion owners know them. Therefore we 
ask you to read closely and carefully con- 
sider its details. 


Take them in order. What else can you 


stormy weather, Warner speedometer “how 
far and how fast”; demountable rims _ to 
make tire changes easy. 


We’ve already told you of the finish. 
Marion cars themselves substantiate our 
claims. In regard to the body—the photo- 
graph shows its roominess, its deep tufted 
upholstering—hand-buffed leather, the cow] 
over the dash and its graceful lines. You 
must ride in one to appreciate its excellence. 


The Marion motor is quiet, powerful and 
efficient. You’d be amazed to see the ac- 
curacy in its workmanship and testing. We 
calculate to thousandths of an inch. Every 
operation must pass our rigid inspection. 
Carburetion, ignition, lubrication and cool- 
ing are cared for in the same painstaking 
manner. Our engineers require perfect bal 
ance, elimination of all vibration and 
sound, and economical development of 
power from every motor which leaves the 
Marion shops. 


All this shows why you can place utmost 
reliance upon Marion mechanical construc- 
tion. Thoroughness of manufacturing is 
also seen in the chassis. Your experience 
has taught you the value of such features as 
long wheelbase, easy-riding springs (ours 
are made of English steel), reliable brakes 
and steering gear. The finest anti-friction 
bearings are the most expensive and these 
are the only kind we use, just as all of our 
materials are of the best. 


We could enumerate a thousand and one 
points about the Marion 37-A but for space. 


Electrically Starting 48-A, $1850 


Then there is the larger Marion, a 48 
horsepower ear de luxe, with electric self- 
starter, lighting system, horn and complet 
equipment, $1850. Longer, roomier, more 
powertul. Wheelbase 120 inches, 36x4-inch 
tires. 
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Big Features—37-A 


EQUIPMENT — Disco self-starter; Prest- 
O-Lite tank; Dynamo electric lighting 
system; 80-hour storage battery; Warner 
speedometer; Mohair top, boot and storm 
curtains; Q. D. demountable rims, one ex- 
tra; plate glass windshield; tire irons, tire 
repair kit; tools, pump, jack; robe rail foot 
rest. 


FINISH—Rich brewster green or deep wine 
color; metal trimmings, nickel-plated; wood 
trimmings, mahogany; lamps, black en- 
ameled; fenders, hood, dust shields, baked 
enamel. 


BODY — Five- passenger, big and roomy; 
graceful lines, flush sides; divided front 
seat; deep upholstering, hand buffed leather; 
center control; all doors open toward the 
rear; deep cowl over dash; gasoline filler 
tube between front seats; concealed tool 
boxes; pockets for route maps, veils, etc. 


MOTOR—30-40 horsepower; four cylinders, 
cast in pairs, long-stroke type; bore and 
stroke, 4x5 inches; large valves, valve 
springs enclosed; automatic carburetor, 
steering column adjustment; dual ignition, 
magneto and batteries; 3-point suspension ; 
constant level oiling system (circulating) ; 
water cooled, centrifugal pump, fan, large 
jackets, cellular radiator. 


CHASSIS—Wheelbase, 112 inches; pressed 
steel frame, strongly reinforced; cone 
clutch, spring inserts; shaft drive, en- 
closed in torsion tube; 3 speeds forward, 
selective sliding gear transmission; front 
axle, I-beam drop forging, rear axle double 
trussed; front springs semi-elliptic, rear 
4-elliptic, imported steel; four double- 
acting brakes, large and effective; strong 
steering gear; artillery wheels; 34x 4-inch 
tires. 








equipment as the 37-A. Color, cardinal red. 
Price, $1425. 


We offer to bona fide automobile deale rs, 











ask in equipment—here is everything you or to business men entering the trade upon 
need in a motor car. You have the most The Marion “Bobcat”, a mile-a-minute a substantial basis, the fairest sales agre 
successful gas starter, electric lights to roadster,.is the suappiest speed car of the ment ever written. Ask about it and tel 


guide you at night, top and windshield for year. It has the same chassis details and ritory. 


A new illustrated folder in colors has just gone to the press. The edition is limited—for immediate distribution, 
to fill early requests. Don’t wait until they are gone—write now. 


The Marion Motor Car Company, 914 Oliver Ave., Indianapoiis, Ind. 





Nov. 23 > 











Feoldier in’ courage, but be- 
hind the fireman stands the in- 
surance company to make good 
the loss which the fireman's cour- 


‘a 
age cannot prevent. 1 


The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company leads all companies in 
the amount of losses paid. Its 
150 mil- 


It stands always ready to 


payments now exceed 
lions. 
meet any call which may be made 
upon it. 


When next you insure 


Insist on the Hartford 
Agents Eyerywhere 














Anti-Nicotine 





JIMMY Pipe 
3 for 50c 


A sample can of my fa- 
mous Community Mixture 


FREE when 3 pipes are ordered. 


HIS will be your “Jimmy”’ pipe after 
the first smoke. No matter if you 
own a hundred pipes, you will reach 
for your “Jimmy” pipe every time. 
alk all you want to about the fla- 
vor, aroma and smoothness of to- 








bacco. I know this—a lot of that The 
flavor, a lot of that aroma—a lot “Jim- 
of that smoothness—is made or my’’ 
killed by the pipe. In this pipe 
“Jimmy” pipe you get all of is the 
the flavor, all of the aroma, result 
and all of the smoothness, of study, 
and at the same time rob- ex peri- 
bing the tobacco of its ment and 
nicotine poison. a tasaecnapcand 
There’s no guess- Get 
work about this pipe. 
Pleasure 


Without 


the Poison 


The cup is made of Me- 
ranto, mined in Scot- 
land, and baked in elec- 
tric ovens until it is hard 
as rock but still porous, 
just like the finest meer- 
schaum, which absorbs the dangerous nico- 
tine. The stem is of sweet-tasting Weichsel wood, 
grown in the German forest. The bowl is made from 
choice second growth hickory. The combination 
forms that sweet, mellow taste which is the perfec- 
tion of pipe smoking. 

It isn’t the prettiest pipe you ever saw, but it is the 
sweetest, coolest and all-around, most enjoyable pipe 
you ever smoked. ‘Jimmy’ pipe is the right name. 
prove this at my risk. Send me 2c for one pipe or 
50ec for three, and if you don’t agree with me, say so, 
and I will return your money. 

To show my heart is in the right place, I will send 
a sample can of my famous Community Mixture if 
you order three pipes. My 1912-13 Smokers’ Guide is 
free with every order. 


H. MENGES, The Smokers’ Friend 
319 Menges Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 

























DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


0 on 
eS ae ee ee 


laa) Hoosier Ranges 







and Heaters 
Why not t the Best when yor 
can buy ther at h low n- 
heard-of F 
Or ! w r 
th 
Sav 
fuel. Thirty days free trial 
in your own home before 


buy. Send postal today for 
large free catalog and prices 


218 State St., Marion, Ind. 


Hoosier Stove Co., 








ms 


























No. 98 
Maurice L. 


Rothschild 
Merchant 


“You know what a 
selfish world this is; 
everybody trying to 
get something; more 
and more. We're try- 











ing to get satisfac- 
tion; and we've 
learned that the best way to get it is to 


give it. 


‘*Very simple rule to work by; ‘be sure your 
customer is satisfied; with quality, style, fit, 
service, value; and don’t be satisfied yourself 
until you’re sure he is.’ ”’ 


This extract from an advertisement of 
a retail clothier emphasizes the neces- 
sity of backing up advertising with real 
goods—and added to these goods, the 


rendering of SERVICE. 


This “I serve’’ spirit is the reason for 
the effectiveness and power of advertis- 
ing. That’s why I call Maurice L. 
Rothschild merchant, and don’t think 
of him merely as retailer or store- 
keeper. 


MEG (Vora. 


Manager Advertising Department 





































WHITE TOWN CARS 


Built Particularly For Women 


"THE White Forty Coupe is the pioneer woman's 
gasoline car. To the woman who drives, it offers 
the touring radius and flexible speed of the gasoline 
roadster, combined with the comfort, safety, and ease 
of operation of the electric brougham. 


The left-side drive admits of easy access to the 
driving wheel from the curb. The White Electrical 
Starter, positive under all conditions, not only is oper- 
ated by one simple motion from the seat, but also 
renders impossible the inconvenience of the engine 
being accidentally stalled. The lighting of the car, 
electric throughout, is likewise controlled from the 
driving seat. 


The first of its kind, the White Coupe is the recog- 
nition of woman's demand for a clean, safe motor car- 
riage for town and suburban use, having the grace, 
speed, and radius of travel which only a gasoline car 
a3 can give. White Coupes are built in Thirty, Forty, 
and Sixty horsepower models. 


The White ar Company 


CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of 
Gasoline Motor Cars, 
Trucks and Taxicabs. 






























Have You A 
£a, Pocket 
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brella? 
You Ought 
To Have One! 





pen 


It is invisible in the pocket. Easily packed in 
any Satchel. Strong and Durable, Always with 
you without Inconvenience. Just the thing for 
travelling—or any day. 


° ° 
An Ideal Christmas Gift! 

For Wife, Mother, Sister, Sweetheart or any Men Friends 
It takes just three seconds to uncover and 
pull out to a perfect, full size umbrella, and 
stronger than any of the old style umbrellas. 
It is just as easily telescoped to a miniature 
umbrella, only 15 inches long and 1's in 
diameter. It is the only umbrella that tele- 
scopes to fit in the pocket, grip, suit-case or 


hand-bag, so that you always have instant 
protection without inconvenience. 

It costs no more than other good umbrellas and lasts 
longer. Made in several designs, both ladies’ and ventle- 
men’s styles, all of highest grade. Sold on money-back 
guarantee. Ask your dealer forone, If he cannot supply 
you, write us and we will tell you how to get one without 
cost provided you send your leading dealers’ names and 


addresses, Ask for interesting 


POCKET UMBRELLA CO., Dept. L2, Findlay, Ohio 


booklet and price list, 




















Remoh Gems 


eq Marvelous 


Look and Wear 
Like Diamonds 
Not Imitation 
—the createst triumph of the electric 
furnace, Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and acid 
tests like a diamond—guaranteed to contain no glass, 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil or backing—their 
brilliancy is guaranteed forever. One-thirtieth the 
cost of a diamond. These remarkable gems are set 
only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere in U. 8. Your money 
cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satistactory 
Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewel 
Book—yours for the asking. 
Remoh Jewelry Co. 
ion Av 
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How Is Business? 


Could you profitably use sug- 
gestions for increasing your 
business ? 


Would you like to get a few 
valuable profit producing 
pointers ? 


Under the heading <<«Business 
Builders’? in Collier’s Na- 
tional Directory, in the first 
and third issues each month, 
you will find ways of enlarg- 
ing the scope of your business. 


They are not get-rich-quick 


schemes — but safe, sound 
methods, the reliability of 
which Collier’s guarantees. 


It will pav you to look in the 
Dec. 7 issue for these helps. 


co 





Collier’s National Directory 
Small z 


the convenience of Collier reader 


advertisements classified fot 
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Mud, Snow, Sheah— ' 


this means that your tires are practically 
running in water—moisture is constz antly 
soaking into the tire fabric through the 
cuts in the outside, rubber coating, rot- 
ting the tire, shortening its life and inviting 
blow-outs and rim-cuts. 


TRADE MARK 





Waterproofs and Protects 


A liquid, unvulecanized rubber compound with 
a base of pure gum; thoroughly waterproofs 
the fabric, protects and acoso She whole 
tire—the li quid tire insurance ainst oil, 
moisture and air. Makes tires soa ti ke new. 


Tirenew Before Storing-- 
don’t store your car without first Tirenewing 
the tires INSIDE AND oOUT—it will prevent 
storage deterioration. Then when you bo put 


the car in commission again your tires will be 
in shape to resist oil and moisture. 
Many Garages 
do Tirenewing—ask yours, 
A Trial Can—Send 25c in stamps for a trial can— 
Give dealer’s 


contains enough to Tirenew one tire. 
name and state which color you 
want—tire gray or pure white. 


National Rubber Co. 
4404 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Buy by the Box—Buy a box 
» of 44 -gallons convenient and 
- economical. If your dealer can’t 
? supply you 
y 0» we will. 

















By 21 Experts of national reputation. Scientific Farming 
io all branches for farmers and prospective farmers, men 
—women. General Farming, Poultry, Small-farm Course, 
Truck, Fruit, Stock, Dairy, Soils, Flowers, Bees, Mush- 
rooms, Veterinary, etc. Which interests you? 
Valuable Book Absolutely Free 
“How to Make the Farm Pay More”. 


Points safe way out for city folks, more profits for farmer. 





facts you should know whether farmer or not. Get this free 
today if you want more farm pr aie wr are tired of stragg 
bare existence n city "(No ugents.) Free. sample lesson or 


AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL, 199 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Original & largest Correspondence School of Farming ) 


GARAGES 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 


» Easy to put up. Portabie. 

All sizes. Postal] brings 
= latest illustrated catalog. 

SRB EDWARDS MFC G. CO. 233-283 Eggleston Ave.,Cincianati,0, 














EDWARDS 
— 








Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 


ceive free notice in the Scientific A merican. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
H 0 offers 350 class-room. courses to non-res- 
ident students, One pay ’ thus do a= 

work fora Bachelor’s deg Elem 
tary courses in many sub <3 ete others for 
y Teachers, Writers, Accc untants, Bi ankers, 
pausing Men, Minis te rs, Social Wc “i rs, 

Ete. B 


segin any tim 


U.of C. (Div. : A) Chicago, til. 







20th Year 
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Thanksgiving. Cower Design . ; ‘ . Drawn 


hy Hugo Ballin 


Natural History. Cartoon Drawn by F.G. Cooper 7 


Editorials . : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ : : : ; 8 
News Photographs . i ; ‘ ; ‘ , ; ; ; ae 
The Tiger Comes to Cambridge Arthur Ruhl 11 
Illustrated with Photographs and Decorations 

Harry Monroe ‘ Peter Clark Macfarlane 12 
Illustrated with Photographs 
His Sense of Humor ; By His Former Wife 14 

Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 
My Village. Story ? Riley Allen 16 
Illustrated by the Reeses 
The Tattoo. Story. , ‘ Richard Washburn Child 19 
Illustrated by H. Devitt Welsh 


Shakespeare and ‘‘ Snow White ”’ Arthur Ruhl 21 








Illustrated with Photographs 
Free Lunch—One Kind of Thanksgiving. hese un by Charles Dana Gibson 22, 23 
The Bugaboos. Cartoon : 4 P ‘ ‘ : . ' som 
NOTICE TO S BSCRIBERS.— Change of Address—Subscribers when o deri ig a change of address should 


give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three 
weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will 


reach any new subscriber. 


























This Starts Any Motor—Any Time 
—On First Quarter Turn 


Champion Priming Plugs will start your car or engine any time 
and every time on the first quarter turn because they insure 
both a hot, fat spark and a rich mixture right at the plug’s 
firing point. Absolutely necessary in cold weather for most 
cars—highly desirable the year ’round on a// cars. 


| 





Gasoline will not vaporize in a cold cylinder 


Pa on wintry, windy days. 
Open ne dle 
valve slightly 
(you needn't re- 
move glove and 
inject gasoline 
Passing through 
| its own channe 
to plug base, it 
vaporizes di- 
re tly at spark 
point. 










The best spark possible cannot reach down to 
the gas. 


A few drops of gasoline at the spark will instantly 
do the trick. With Champion Priming Plugs 


you will a/ways start. 
garage. 


ance or loss of time; with Champion Priming 
Plugs it is always ready to go. Don’t wait for 
another cold day to prove that you must have 
them. 

Champion Spark Plugs are regular equipment 
of over 60% of the American cars today, in- 
cluding the two largest manufacturers: 


and Overland. 


which adds to the perfect spark plug a perfect 
priming device—needed by every car owner. 
Champion Priming Plugs wil! not foul o1 
“soot-up’’; will not leak compression; 
lain will not crack or points burn under any 


porce- 


conditions. 


We stand behind every Champion Plug, guaranteeing both 
workma ship and entire satisfaction—or your ence beck. 


It your dealer 1s not vel supp ted, send us $5 1” AN) convenient, tle form an 
of four Champion Priming Plugs, prepaid, the day we get your ager 


car, and name of your dealer 


yPLUG COMPANY 








SENA VOU 


. a 
Please give name and year of your laa oN 


CHAMPION SPARK 
101 Avondale Ave., 


cea 


Ford 


Now comes the Champion Priming Plug, | 


Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A.| 


| 


‘They save towing bills or cost of help from a 


Run your car through the winter without annoy- 








BOSTON 





This Christmas 
Give Your Wife 


an Electric 


An Electric for 


her very own—what 
more enjoyable surprise 
could your wife receive 
on Christmas morning? 
Every woman longs to own 
an Electric. Every woman 
knows the comfort, conven- 
ience and heightened social 
prestige it gives. Why not 
make this the happiest 
Christmas ? 


Your wife would 
love to drive about in 
her own Electric—quiet, 
fashionable, simple and 
safe. She can pay her 
social calls; do her shopping; 
attend the theatre and re- 
ception. You will enjoy the 
convenience of it, too. 


And Christmas is 
the season of seasons for 
an Electric. The cold, 
biting winds and snow 
flurries without make 
you feel all the cosier within 
an Electric. There is such 
| exhilarating pleasure in glid- 
ing noiselessly down the bou- 
levard, through the park, 
threading in and out of con- 
gested traffic—quickly, easi- 
ly, without bother or effort. 


Driving an Elec- 
tric is simplicity itself—no 
trouble whatever. Any 
woman—even a child— 
can operate an Electric 
efficiently. The first cost of 
an Electric is decidedly mod- 
erate when you consider its 
lasting, satisfactory service. 
Maintenance expense and 
cost of power is far lower 
than that for other types of 


Cars. 


Writ lay. 


Before you buy any car 
consider the Electric 


7 ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 


124 W. 42nd St 
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MOTOR 


7 
“Thirty-Six™ (4 cylinders) $1950 
“Six,” 2, 4 or 5 passenrer , $2400 
“Six,” 7-passenges . $2600 
ae 8 (4 cylinders) . $1600 A . 





(Fully equipped. F. o. b. Detro:t) 
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“Built in Chalmers 


halmers 


CARS 


: i . ie. 
Limous:nes and Coupes C Pe ita 





Chalmers 
Detroit, 


Chalmers cars are manufactured by the 
Motor Company in the Chalmers shops at 
Michigan. 

Our buildings, equipment, stock and materials repre 
sent an investment of $6,000,000. 

We have made this great investment because we be 
lieve in the future of the automobile business. We back 
our faith with our money. 

The Chalmers plant comprises 17 buildings laid out 
over a thirty-acre site. Three of the main buildings are 
shown above. 

These 17 buildings contain over one million square 
feet of manufacturing floor space. 

The equipment of our factory consists of the most 
modern machinery and labor-saving devices—unexcelled 
in any automobile plant in the world. 

Employed in this factory are 4,000 men engaged in the 
work of designing, building and testing Chalmers cars. 











E state the above facts because we 

want you to realize that Chalmers cars 
are manufactured cars; that the parts are 
made by the same company that puts its 
name on the finished product. 


Nearly every essential mechanical opera- 
tion, from the engineer’s designing board all 
the way through to the shipping platform, 
is carried on by Chalmers workmen in the 
Chalmers shops, under the direction and con- 
trol of Chalmers executives. 


We believe this is the only way to insure 
permanent success in the automobile business. 
If we were manufacturing typewriters, adding 
machines, railroad cars, or anything else, we 
would not buy our parts outside. For ex- 
perience has shown that the greatest accu- 
racy and greatest economy come from con- 
centrating manufacturing operations in one 
plant and building complete one particular 
product. 

This is the logical and the right system in any 
industry. The automobile business is no exception. 
It is subject to the same commercial laws and rules 
and the same manufacturing methods as other busi- 
nesses. We realized in the beginning that to continue 
permanently in this business we must equip our plant 
to build our own parts. And we have done so. 





The Chalmers factory is one of the best equipped 
in the industry. No other plant is more completely 
equipped for producing high class cars in large quanti- 
ties and at medium prices. No other motor car manu- 
facturer builds in bis own factory a greater proportion 
of the vital parts of his car than we do. 
of the 


Here are some operations per 


formed in the 


ig 


Shops” 


Chalmers factory which many manufacturers have done 
outside in the plants of parts-makers: 
We build our own motors complete from the casting 


of the cylinders to the final testing for full rated horse- 
power. 


We build our own self-starter, designed by Chalmers 
engineers and patented by the Chalmers Company. 

We manufacture our own transmissions. 

We cut, temper and grind our own gears. 


We make our own axles—all except the bez arings. 
These are Timken. 


We heat-treat our own steels—in one of the most 
perfectly appointed heat-treating plants in tie industry 


We build our own steering gears. We make our 


own tops. 


We rigidly inspect each part and operation from raw 
material to finished car. Many parts are inspected not 
only once, but half a dozen times. 


Here are three reasons why we manufacture Chalmers 
cars in our own shops instead of buying parts from 
specialty manufacturers and assembling them in our cars. 
Each reason is important to you as a motor car buyer: 


1. Accuracy. Wecan make the parts for Chalmers 
cars better than any parts-maker. With our large volume, 
we can afford all the special machinery and specially 
trained men that the motor builder, the transmission 
maker, or the manufacturer of other parts would employ. 
All this special equipment we concentrate on Chalmers 
carsalone. Thus we have all the advantages of quantity 
production, but the first thing in our mind is accuracy. 

2. Economy. In manufacturing our own parts we 
Save the parts-makers’ profit. We manufacture just as 
economically as any parts-maker. We buy our materials 
as low as anyone. In addition, we get the benefit of 
lowest cash prices, for we discount every bill. 

The savings thus made go to you, partly in the form 
of added quality and partly in the difference in price be- 
tween our cars and the high priced cars—which alone 
approach Chalmers cars in Quality, Comfort, Convenience 
and Beauty. 

3. Service. The wisdom of this policy of manu- 
facturing will be more apparent in three or five years 
than it is now. For automobiles are not bought for one 
year, but for several years’ service. The manufacturer 
who makes his own parts is in a stronger position and 
will be able to give better and longer continued service 
to his owners than those who are dependent upon the 
parts-manufacturers. 


Into the Chalmers cars we have put the best thought, 
the most skillful craftsmanship, the most vigilant i inspec- 
tion of our 4,000 brain-power organization. We have 
built cars in which we take pride. Every part represents 
ourselves. Every part represents an ideal. 

Building the cars in our own plant by our own men 
and under our own eyes, we are able to make them 
measure up to our ideal—Chalmers, the utmost motor 
car value at the price asked. 

We believe this is the kind of a car you want. 
it at our dealer’s salesroom. 


See 


And let us send you the “Story of the Chalmers Car.” 
Many have told us it is the most interesting automobile 
book ever written. Write for it on the coupon. 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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Note These Chalmers Features 


Comfort, convenience, luxury and good looks 
distinguish the Chalmers 1913 cars. Power, 
Strength and reliability are built into every 
inch of the Chalmers chasses. These cars 
offer all you can ask in motor car satisfaction. 
They are quality cars at medium prices. 


‘Thirty-Six’ ’ (four cylinders) ....$1950 
“—” (four cyl nders)............ $1600 
“*Six,” 5-passenger............... $2400 
“Six,’’ 7-passenger............... $2600 
“Thirty-Six” Limousine......... $3250 
: we’ “ee $3700 
“Thirty-Six” wane et assnecet $2250 
OM UNIS 0's 55.0506 $2700 
(Prices include full ¢ quipme ni and are ». b. Detroit) 


Note these splendid features of the 
“Thirty-Six” and “Six” and judge for your- 
self the superiority of the 1913 Chalmerscars. 
Electric Lights. Gray & Davis electric 

lighting system, acknowledged to have 
no superior, is regular equipment. 

Turkish Cushions. Most comfortable and 
highest grade automobile cushions 
made. Soft as a down pillow. 

Eleven-Inch Upholstery. Featured on 
some of the highest priced cars. Seats are 
as comfortable as your favorite armchair. 

Chalmers Self-Starter. A year’s use has 
proved it the simplest and most reli- 
able on the market. Operates by com- 
pressed air. 

Four-Forward Speed Transmission gives 
maximum of flexibility; provides a 
proper gear for every condition. 

Long Stroke Motor. 41/"” bore; 5% 
stroke. A motor of unusual power. 
Built complete in the Chalmers shops. 

Continental Demountable Rims. Make 
it possible to change tires in a few min- 
utes and without hard work. 

Large Wheels and Tires. 
and low tire upkeep. 
“Thirty-Six”’ 
an ae.” 

Long Wheelbase— 118” on the 
Six’; 130” on the “Six”; 115” 

Beautiful Bodies. 


Insure easy riding 
36x 4” tires on 
; 36x 414” on “Six”; 34x 4” 


“Thirty- 

on the “30.” 

The new-design, flush- 
sided metal bodies are exceptionally 
roomy. Finish unsurpassed by that of 
any other car. 

Nickel Trimmings. Handsome; easy to 
keepclean and bright, regular equipment. 

Dual Ignition. Most reliableignition system 
built; maximum range of spark control. 

Improved Carburetor. Readily adjustable 
from dash to suit all driving conditions. 

Speedometer. A jeweled magnetic speed- 
ometer, specially designed for Chalmers 
cars, is regular equipment. 

Silk Mohair Top. A splendid, perfectly fit- 
ting top, tailor-made in Chalmers shops. 

Rain-Vision Windshield. 
good-looking, 
mers cars. 


Easily adjustable, 
specially built for Chal- 





Please send “Story of the Chalmers Car 
and 1913 catalog. 
Name 


Address 
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Unto Others 


SONG of those within the desert places— 
The dull, the strange, the erring of all lands, 
Who face the future with despairing faces, 
And stretch forth pleading, unavailing hands. 


The hetrs of poverty, the slaves of weakness, 
The arrogant who will not heed commands; 

The sptritless who wear a coward’s meekness, 
The desperate who spill life’s creeping sands. 


Oh! holders of the prized and vantage places, 
Oh! sharers of the peaceful, happy days, 
Oh! sctons of the wise and favored races, 
Oh! revelers along the sunny ways— 


[ beg a moment's. pause, with earnest faces, 
That common blood and Fatherhood demands; 
A prayer for those within the dreary places 
Who stretch forth pleading, unavailing hands. 


GEORGE W. PRIEST 
THE NOVEMBER RECESSIONAL 

OR HALF A YEAR we have been fed on nervous excitement. 
We have lived with politics and baseball and football, with war 
and with murder, till the mind is slightly weary of the blare. That 
period of high excitement is ending. The tumult is dying ina long re- 
ceding roar. The torches of the political redeemers and their marching 
men burn out. The clean turf of famous fields lies buried under leaves 
and the earlysnow. Bleachersand grand stands are as empty as the heart 
of Scrooce. From their recent frenzy, the people return to steadfast 
ways. Now, as always, men build their homes out of love, and, by the 
hard work of their hands, safeguard it against change and loss. That 
is the stuff of history, under the drums and tramplings of the conquests. 
Then, as now, men turned to the age-long striving, lighted for a little 
by youth’s romance, and warmed through after years of sag and weari- 
ness by the steady comforts of the home. Always men live in these 

invisible values, and go about their ancient work. 


THANKSGIVING 

NCE MORE a young and mighty nation pauses a moment in its 

noisy toil to give thanks for its manifold blessings and sing its 
harvest home. Since the first man dug for roots in the perilous forest 
with his little ineffective stones, and raised his voice in an ecstasy of 
gratitude to some unseen giver of food, man has gathered his family 
about him and given thanks for the harvest. As we stand in our public 
places and sit about our board, let us be grateful first and last and 
beyond all else that we have bread to eat. The crops are at the bot- 
tom of the nation’s prosperity; its wealth, its learning, its art, its virtue 
depend on its food supply. Few men can be good or useful if they are 
hungry ; no nation can be happy if the harvest fails. There is no army 
of defense like the tillers of the soil, no public servant like the farmer. 
He stands as the gods of our ancestors and makes our truce with nature. 
Whether he himself plows his stony fields or rides his mowing machine 
over the limitless prairies; directs his darkies on the old plantation, or 
guides the water on to his Western apple ranch, he is, of all of us, the 
nearest Gop, for he is the ultimate creator. This year the harvest is 
the largest in the history of the country; the corn crop is the best the 
world has ever seen. Well may we thank the Gop of our fathers and 
His faithful human husbandmen for the blessing of which no war can 
deprive us, which no politics can imperil, no sadness mitigate. For the 
year to come we shall have the foundation of all happiness. We shall hav: 
bread to eat. 

HAVING FUN WITH COLLIER'S 


. I ‘O BE ABLE TO LAUGH when the joke is “on you” is to possess 
a healthy human quality. The man who has this gift will not see 
himself as playing too large a part in the world’s affairs. He is likely 
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to save his self-esteem many buffets and to go about his work a more 
contented, if a less exalted, being. CoLLier’s has had no little joy of 
late from the “jolts” it has received. No sooner have we recovered from 
being described as ‘‘a millionaire Eastern magazine” than we learn we 
are “a muckraking, Socialistic sheet, appealing to the passions of the 
mob.” We are pictured as a high brow and a prig only less often than 
we are accused of being truculent and uninformed. We resemble, accord- 
ing to our critics, something between a spring poet, an anarchist, a 
Standard Oil magnate, and Gyp the Blood. Senator WarRREN is con- 
vinced that we thrive by blackmail; a correspondent of the Richmond 
(Ind.) “Palladium” sees us as “a disappointed millionaire reformer, like 
PincHot”; while another contemporary is certain that the Harvester 
Trust had enough !eft to “put CoLLier’s over for the third party ticket.” 
These are hard roles to reconcile, but, as versatility has also been ascribed 
to us, we shall endeavor to keep up the supply ef “vital spots” in which 
our friends, the newspaper paragraphers, may lodge their barbed shafts. 
‘Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door, but .. . ‘twill serve, 
says Mercutio of his wound. We may give thanks, then, at this season 
(was it Dr. JonNson who once said: “I am glad that he thanks Gop for 
anything’’?) that we are not so rich that we must dodge taxes or live 
abroad; nor so radical that we must suspect of larceny every neighbor 
who is richer than ourselves; not so blinded by altruism as to hand 
over our modest carpetbag to the first stranger who shakes us by the 
hand and asks us if we “Ben’t Uncle Sttas from down Squash Cor- 
ners way?” nor so mercenary that we must lie awake o’ hights con- 
spiring against the pennies of the poor. 


PORTRAITS OF TWO STATESMEN 
ROM A STENOGRAPHIC REPORT of a speech delivered at 
Laramie and elsewhere throughout Wyoming by Senator WARREN, 
Republican : 


I hope you have all had Covvier’s. If not I will try to get a few copies and 
give them to you. It advises the country that you have got three grafters in Con- 
gress—two in the Senate and one in the House, and, by the way, did you ever know 
Co.iier’s to say a good thing of Wyoming in your life? I never did. I never 
knew COoLLier’s to say or do a thing that would tend to boost Wyoming or anything 
in her, or the States around her.... Now they advertise through Co.tier’s that 
you have been keeping men in Congress who are grafters and scoundrels and 
thieves. What kind of advertising is that for Wyoming? .. . in all these CoLLiER 
charges there is nothing new except that I am guilty of getting buildings for the 
State; there is nothing that is less than ten years old... . 

I seldom answer everything that the newspapers say about me in election time, 
because you and I know that they lie by the yard and by the mile even, and you 
and I know that when we do answer a thing they will say you have not answered it, 
and they will bring up another page about you, and it takes all your time to answer 
them. In the case of CoLiier’s, an alien paper, paid for, of course, by those who are 
opposing me, controlled by millionaires in the East, I will touch upon briefly, because 
I feel that there are strangers here who may want to know about it and my friends 
may want something to say about it. . First, there is an element in the East 
that has had control of the New England and Middle Eastern States for years and 
years which are jealous of the position I have got in the United States Senate. 
It is not, I am happy to say, among the Senators to any great extent. 

CoLtier’s is a muckraking paper anyhow, and, as I have stated before, you have 
never heard of their writing anything good about us, and everything they have writ- 
ten is from ten to thirty years old, except that about getting the public buildings. 
Everything they have said is at least ten years old... . 

Concerning Senator Simmons of North Carolina, Democrat : 
Epitor CoLvier’s: WASHINGTON, N. C. 

I heard with my own ears Senator S1mmons’s outdoor address in Newbern on 
October 31 to thousands of people, in which he denounced CoL.ier’s in most bitter 
and venomous terms. In part, he said it was the meanest, dirtiest, mud-slinging, 
muckraking, radical sheet published in the United States, and any white man in 


North Carolina ought to be ashamed to let it come in his home. This is only a 
little of what he said about you. But it will give you an idea how much the 
Senator likes you. J. E. ApDAms. 


‘“JUST CALL ME MAY’? 

N A DRUNKEN BRAWL in a dingy flat a girl is mortally stabbed, 

and as the police, bending over her, ask her name, she says: “Just 
call me May; that will do. I do not want to tell you who I am.” And 
the press of a great country reprints the little sentence from coast to 
coast. The wise words of a great philosopher would not be given more 
publicity. Whv? Because, after all, the little things are the big ones. 
The simple are the universal. And because the one unappeasable hunger 
of the human mind is for drama. It is thus that the yellow press can 
hold the multitude. Virtue we need, wit we need, philosophy we 
need, but drama we must have. The scare head calls her a beauty. 
She was probably no more beautiful than she was good, but she did 
the one thing which could thrust her, if only for a moment, from the 


i 





sordid unimportance of her little life on to the screen of the world’s 
events: she died dramatically 
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ETERNAL YOUTH 


T WAS young Ibas, if we mistake not, who, in Mr. STEPHEN 
PHILLips’s poem, lay “wounded with beauty in the summer night.” 
We like to surmise the feelings of this susceptible young Greek were 
his eves to fall upon those maidens of a later day who make of a ramble 
in the city streets or of an excursion to a football game so dangerous 
an adventure. From over furs and velvets, whose softness they put to 
shame, look out at us these faces of sweet peril. “Shy as a squirrel 
and wayward as a swallow,” the disarming innocence of their frank 
regard is the very poisoned tip of the arrow of the mischievous god. 
The Elizabethan lyrists experienced many naive hardships in their time 
because of the beauty of their ladies. Witness Drayton’s: 
Good folk, for gold or hire, 
But help me to a crier; 
For my poor heart is run astray 
After two eyes that passed this way. 


For Gon’s sake, walkin’ by the way, 
If you my heart do see, 

Either impound it for a stray 
Or send it back to me. 


Though the troubadour no longer fingers his troubled lute, we may be 
sure that there is stored up each day in the heart of youth some image of 
vexing loveliness as an earnest that the Maker’s hand has not lost its 
cunning. 
MARCHING ON 

7 THERE ANYWHERE in the world a better sport than marching 

for a principle? The band strikes up a heart-inspiring air, the col- 
umn swings off down the avenue to the rhythmic beat of drums, the 
cool wind unfurls the banners with their bright colors and their lofty 
sentiments, the crowd cheers, the horses tramp, and all the little wor- 
ries of a narrow life fade away in one glad, free, onward stride. 
And now the women have taken to marching. Well, why not? Surely 
a woman needs all the inspiration and the fellowship that she can 
get to help her take life gallantly. Men have always had martial 
music and the applause of the people to cheer them on to battle, but 
women, who have the hardest battles and the heaviest burdens, are 
told to endure with patience. All sorrow and pain and hardship is 
multiplied many times when it must be taken passively. By all means, 
let the women march, whatever they want to march for, getting all 
the fun and companionship and courage they can from flying ban- 
ners and martial music and fellow soldiers, that they may go back, 
each one to her separate battle, and face life valiantly. 


CARICATURES 

“(NARICATURES,” says Emerson in his “Journal,” “are often the 
A truest history of the time, for they express in a pointed, un- 

equivocal action what really lies at the bottom of a great many plausi- 

ble public hypocritical maneuvers.” 


‘‘DRESSING UP" 

HAT CHILD does not enjoy “dressing up’? Our mimicry is 

frankest in childhood. What little girl has not put on a long 
skirt, “done” her hair, and given a tea party to her little friends, all in 
their mothers’ dresses? “Dressing up” is not, however, outgrown. JEAN 
Jacques Rousseau wore an Armenian costume with fur trimmings that 
proved highly becoming; Rousseau’s disciple, ToLtstoy, used the smock 
of the Russian peasant. BaLzac wrote his novels in the garb of a 
monk, CHATEAUBRIAND never wearied of clothes as clothes nor of ex- 
otic touches. Rorert Louts Stevenson, who loathed CHATEAUBRIAND, 
doted on dinky little caps and tight trousers, and enjoyed “making up” 
for amateur theatricals. Then there is Pierre Lott, CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
literary heir, who was in America recently. How could the typical Ameri- 
can “interviewer” comprehend Lori’s absurdities? We, for our part, 
would deny him neither the rouge pot nor the right to wear a Persian 
costume in his country house if he likes Persia and paint. Latins are 
born actors; that partly explains their picturesqueness. They are not 
so much afraid as Anglo-Saxons are of being a bit “different’—or 
even a bit ludicrous. Lori is said to sleep in a bedroom modeled on 
the chamber of a Breton peasant, with a checked cotton coverlet and 
4 pair of wooden shoes under the bed. This is at his home in Roche 
fort. Of course, in Morocco, he has delighted in Arab habiliments 
and a burnoose; in his book about that country he avows his weak 
ness for “the fantasy of disguises.” 


It is a harmless indulgence. If 
MARIE 


| ANTOINETTE and Louts XVI lost their heads, it was not because 
thew: ins, 
ley played at milkmaid and watchmaker. 
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THE TRUE COSMOPOLITANS 


W Ik ARE NOT an isolated nation. We are more at one with the 
old countries than they are ever at one with each other. They 
are neighbors; we are their brothers. There is an upheaval somewhere 
in the world, and the citizens of France or Finland may become involved. 
Some of us always do. Few of the heroes of history are unhonored in 
our public places. In one city stands a monument to Kossutn, “Erected 
by the Hungarians resident in America”; in another a statue to GarI- 
BALDI, “Erected by the Italians resident in America.” These wistful 
people come and come, bringing their lares and penates and setting up 
their national heroes in our public squares. War breaks out in the Balkans, 
and the little man who blacks our shoes is going out to fight to the finish 
for his country’s honor. There is war five thousand miles away, and 
the woman who sells us oranges is kissing her husband good-by for the 
last time. So does the pulse of the world beat in our city streets. 


THE MOB 

HE MOST CHARACTERISTIC NOTE of modern life is the 

dominance of crowd psychology. Present-day thinking is done 
very largely in the mass. The individual who stands out like a lone 
pine above and apart from his fellows is not so common as he once was. 
More and more men come to do things together, and together to reach 
toward the heights and to sink into the depths. They gather together 
in many places and for many reasons, at the theatre, before the score 
board at the corner, on the sidewalk as the parade goes by, and for a 
moment they are as one man, swayed by one emotion, driven by one 
impulse. Never before in history has this been so universally true. 
So it is peculiarly suitable that in the present production of the most 
tried and true of all our old stage friends, “Julius Cesar,” the mob 
should be the most striking feature. The old-time way of deliver- 
ing what is probably the most clever campaign address in the English 
language, ANTONY’s speech to the Roman mob, was in a steady burst 
of oratory as from a pulpit: ‘Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears.” Those of us who have never before heard it delivered in 
any other way are astonished at the vast enhancement of meaning and 
interest when the mob is made an organic part of the performance. 
As Mr. FAveRSHAM delivers the speech, it goes something like this: 
Friends! [roars of rage] Romans! [howls] countrymen! [roars] lend me your ears! 

[roars of denial] ; 

I come to bury Casar [growls], not to praise him [skeptical growls]. 
The evil that men do lives after them [roars of assent] ; Ss 
The good is oft interred with their bones [skeptical roars] ; 
So let it be with Ca#sar [growls]. The noble Brutus [cheers] 
Hath told you CsAr was ambitious {loud cheers], ete. 
It is but another tribute to the genius of SHAKESPEARE that such a speech, 
treated as pulpit oratory, should yet have held us spellbound all these years. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES 
W* HAVE OBSERVED before that there is nothing new under 
the sun. We again deliver ourselves of this original remark, for 
we have just seen, walking about the stage in a Roman tunic, what we 
thought was the most modern of phenomena, the ward boss. He is called 
merely “a citizen,” but, during AnToNny’s speech, he is the voice of the 
mob and at the same time the leader of the mob. He both follows 
and directs his fellows from 
We will build him a statue with his ancestors 
to 
We'll burn the house of BRuTus. 

We should also like to draw our readers’ attention in this connection to 
another speech. When commenting on the newness of the modern woman 
and her picturesque demands for equality, read in the same play Port1A’s 
Spe ech: 

Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 

Is it excepted I should know no secrets 

That appertain to you? Am TI yourself 

But, as it were, in sort or limitation, 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 

And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the suburbs 

Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 

Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife 


VERACITY 

B* 'TUS was a plain, blunt man; ANToNy was nothing of the sort. 
But ANnToNy said he was a plain, blunt man, and the crowd believed 

him. Times have changed. The modern ANTONYs can’t get away 

with it so easily. Wherever we come from, we all have a fellow 

feeling for Missouri. 
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Rear-Admiral Knight, commanding the squadron 


To Protect Americans in Turkey 
Loading supplies on board the Tennessee at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. This ship and the Montana 
COMPOSE a special-se reice squadron which, unde r the 
command of Rear-Admiral Austin M. Knight, is to 
guard American interests during the war in the Levant 

















Turkish Prisoners 


Turkish soldiers who have been captured in battle being led away by their Bulgarian captors The prisoners are being escorted to 
the rear, where the y will await the outcome of the war and the fate of their native land. The Bulgarians are humane to their prison- 
ers, considering the hatred that exists between the races. In some instances the prisoners are being utilized to finish stretches of railroad 
which were under construction when the war broke out The division hetween Yamboli and Kkizil-Aagach was completed by eight thousand 
prisoners, ai l Bulgarian troops later were transported wer the new line to take part in the general assault upon the Tchatalja Sorts 
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THE TIGER COMES TO CAMBRIDGE 


A Doddering Graduate Views One of the Season’s Big Games 


HERE are still old men in the world who can 

remember the ‘96 Harvard-Princeton game. Out 

of the dark backward and abysm of time they 
can still see the setting sun shining low across that 
melancholy field and themselves rising with the rest of 
the beaten to roar out for the thousandth time the long, 
slow Harvard cheer. The score was 6—o in Princeton's 
favor and time was nearly up, when there was a stir 
among the coaches, a few quick whispered words of in- 
struction, a slap on the back, and one of our oldest and 
dearest—an ancient, twenty-three years old, perhaps, who 
had fought three years for the Crimson and had to 
onaw his heart out on the side lines all that desperate 
afternoon—went in to save the day. 

It was one of those moments when the world stands 
still, and in that stillness a lone bugler, with a diaboli- 
cal ingenuity for twisting the steel in the wound which 
could only come to a cornetist in a college band, saw 
fit to stand up and wail out “Fair Harvard.” The 
brazen notes fused with the gold of the declining sun in 
one exquisite dying fall, the teams gathered, crouched, 
broke—and round the new man’s end went a Princeton 
runner for another touchdown! 

That was the end, and the undergraduates trailed back 
to Harvard Square in the dusk, to write long letters 
home or lean on the mantelpiece and weep gently into 
the grate which was the only thing the Corporation 
gave them in those days with which to keep warm. Nowa- 
davs they have steam heat, and telephones in the entries, 
and even the venerable old dormitories in the Yard have 
yielded to the modern mania for taking baths. And these 
soft lonian ways, far from weakening them, seem actually 
—but we are getting a little away from our story, per- 
haps, which is Princeton’s next coming to Cambridge, 
only the other day. 

The point is this—it was 
sixteen years since the Tiger 
had been seen on Soldiers’ 
Field, and it was a new Cam- 
bridge to which he came hunt- 
ing. First of all, there is the 
Stadium. This, it 
not new, but it was new to me, 
as doubtless it is to other in- 
habitants of the hinterland 
west of the Charles River, and 
you must have the Stadium in 
your eye before you can un- 
derstand what a really remark- 
able spectacle a “big” football 
game at Cambridge now is. 
Here is a vast amphitheatre as 
high as a six-story building 
and big enough easily to in- 
clude a quarter-mile track, and, 
being made of reenforced con- 
crete, for all practical 
poses cut out of solid rock 
It can neither burn up nor fall 
down, nor can the winds blow 
up through the seats and freeze 
the occupants thereof, and the 
hollow inside is so fitted with 
galleries and stairways that the 
Spectators approach their places easily from behind in- 
stead of laboriously climbing up from the front. The 
steep bank of seats is surmounted by a colonnade, and 
Irom the top of this the newspaper reporters and tele- 
graph operators look down like sparrows from the edge 
ofa roof. The shape of the amphitheatre is that of a 
long horseshoe, and through the open end the spectators 
can look across practice fields and tennis courts to the 
boathouses and the Charles and, beyond, the roofs of 
\ambridge and the tower of Memorial Hall. The first 
glimpse of that huge audience through the open end of 
the horseshoe, if you come down a bit late, as I did, 
alter the seats are filled, will certainly make you stop, 
and the sight from the inside, with the undergraduates 
singing and cheering and thirty thousand beautiful ladies 
and highly cultivated and dashing gentlemen in fur over- 
coats—their friends—looking down, .is 
People who don’t like football are 
always talking of gladiators and the Roman Hippo 
drome, but the Romans would 
early in the morning to beat this. 

twas in this place and before this audience that thes« 





appears, is 


pur- 


Brickley of Harvard, 
who kicked three goals 
Srom the field 


relatives and 
Worth seeing too. 
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By ARTHUR RUHL 


twenty-two fortunate young gentlemen had the privilege 
of showing what they were made of. The scene had 
changed and the game had changed since the Tiger last 
hunted along the Charles. The football of '96, from a 
spectator’s point of view, was a fairly simple matter. 
As the eleven men on his side were solidified into one 
unit, and the eleven men on the other side solidified into 
another unit, and both these separate units spent most 
of their time trying to squeeze into still another unit, 
about all that was required of him was to know whether 
the combined mass was 
moving toward his or 
toward the 
goal. 

All this is changed. 
Something is happen- 


enemy’ s 


ing all the time now, 
and you never know 
what is coming next. 


The ball may be in the 
center of the field one 
minute and the next 
as actually happened 
when Princeton scored 
a couple 
of forward passes clear 
down across the line. 
Splendid gambles these forward passes, for, according 
to the present rules, the ball may be thrown any dis- 
tance—eating up a quarter of the field at a throw when 
successful: when not, of course, carrying the penalty 
of losing the ball. The doddering graduate, 
tomed to the old battering-ram game, has his breath 
taken away every other minute. 

He hears people about him rattling away about “Min- 
nesota shifts,” “secondary defense,’ and so on, and 
when he tries to find out just what happened from the 
newspaper next morning he suspects he must have 
stumbled into a column of musical criticism. ‘“Prince- 
ton revealed the general style of her attack,” he reads, 
“in this first period. On the majority of her plays the 
line shift f formation which in this 


carried by 


accus- 


was made from a 
first movement had only the three center men on the 
line of scrimmage, a variation of the Yale tackle shift, 
and like it, save that the ends were also lined up with 
the tackles, one of them shunted with them to either 
side of the line,” and so on. 


THE GAME FINE FOOTBALL WEATHER 


VEN the field is different. Behind each goal line 

there is a ten-yard zone extending clear across the 
gridiron, into which forward passes may be thrown, and 
if properly completed count for a touchdown. Formerly 
a forward pass had to be caught before the player 
crossed the line. The gridiron proper is ten yards 
shorter than it used to be, and the kick-off is made 
from the forty-yard line—ten yards, that is to say, short 
of the middle of the field, measured from the kicker’s 
goal. A team must gain ten yards instead of five, but 
it has four downs instead of three to do it in. The 
on-side kick has been eliminated, and there were times 
during this game when one saw the backs calmly letting 
a punt hit the ground and bounce round until it came 
to rest. A touchdown counts 6 and a goal from touch- 
down 1. A goal from the field counts 3. Each half is 
divided into two periods, between which there is a min- 


STARTS—IN 


ute’s rest and a change of goals. 

Well, here they were then, with their splendid field 
and their lively new game and very fine football weather 
It had rained the afternoon and evening before. A 
steady downpour threshed against the windows of our 
train all the way up from New York. As we crossed 
he river at New London there was nothing to break 
the blackness of what one always associates with sun 
shine, white yachts, and barebacked crews but a dim red 
light on the bridge pier As warm and wet as May 
when we emerged at Back 
Bay, the wind soon fresh 
ened, blew a gale overnight, 
morning 
there was the gilded dom 
of the State House shining 


t 
t 


and when came 


bright in the sun, a snipping 
breeze and frost in the 
perfe ct football weather 


The Stadium field seemed 





Waller (with the ball), who made the Tiger's touchdown 
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scarcely to have been wet when its straw blanket was 
raked away, and young Mr. Waller of Skaneateles, 
N. Y., kicked off for Princeton. 


Harvard's left half back, Hardwick—destined later 
to make the touchdown—caught the ball and was 
promptly downed on his twenty-seven-yard line. There 


was a fresh breeze blowing out of the northwest, little 
felt by the sheltered audience, but brisk enough up in 
the air, and Harvard promptly went after it. In this 
endeavor they were assisted, it would be difficult to over- 
state how much, by the 
superb punting of Mr. 
Felton. Mr. Felton 
hails from Haverford, 
Pa., and the top of his 
head is six feet and 
one inch from _ the 
ground. His punts 
went six miles, more 
or less, above it. They 
sailed clear up into the 


blue ether above the 
stands, where they 
could catch and ride 


on the wind, and they 
not only went high and 
far, but very often just 
where the Princeton backs were least likely to be. Mr. 
De Witt, who performed the corresponding service for 
Princeton, although a capable player and the bearer of 
a name terrible to Princeton's opponents in the past, 
was nowhere near so successful, even with the wind. 


PRINCETON FAST—HARVARD “HEADY” AND VERSATILE 


HIS exchange of aerial courtesies having taken place, 

the two teams settled down to show what they were 
made of. Princeton played on the offensive with superb 
dash and precision. She got under way much quicker 
than Harvard. The forwards and backs would gather, 
then would come the quick shift, and simultaneously, 
as a part of the same movement, without the slightest 
delay—the only way, of course, for the shift to be 
played against a team—the ball would be 
snapped into play and the runner shot through. The 
Harvard team, which appeared to have an unusual 
amount of football sense, sized up what was coming 
without much difficulty and shifted quickly to prepare 
for it. 

The apparently casual manner in which the play 
was awaited was a continual source of interest to one 
accustomed to the battering-ram game, when the two 
teams lined up head to head like a couple of bulls. 
Sometimes the formation was comparatively close, but 
there were other times when the team with the ball 
faced almost nobody at all. The opposing team was 
scattered all over the place, waiting, as it presently ap- 
peared, to diagnose the shift and see just where it was 
to be directed. The moment it started, the scattered 
defense started too, concentrated, and when the ball was 
ready to be advanced was on the spot to intercept it. 


capable 


There was one especially curious play, later in the 
game, when Princeton, having the ball, spread almost 
from one side line to another. If the Harvard team 
spread out in turn, the two or three left in the “line” 
would have a good chance to gain through “center,” 
which, at that moment, more than an 
imaginary point. If Harvard didn’t spread out, a long 
forward pass to one of the outlying runners might be 
expected as a matter of cours¢ 


was scarcely 


The Harvard players 
as far as they dared and still have a chance 
straight Princeton tried the 
latter and made a fair, although not startling, gain 
Harvard, sticking close to the punting game 
while she had the wind, did not unmask much of her 
Princeton 
Crimson line fiercely, but were not 


Concluded on page 24 
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MONROE 


A Chicago Wonder-Worker Who Used 
to Make Counterfeit Money and Now 
Makes Real Men Out of Counterfeits 


By 
PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 





This is the first article of Mr. Macfarlane’s 
new series, ‘‘ Man-to-Man Preachers,” to gather 
material for which he has just completed a journey over 
the country. The purpose is to complement the remark- 
ably successful series on “ Preachers in America” with 
vivid sketches of a number of extremely interesting 
men who both preach to their fellows and reach out for 
them. This by no means is to say, however, that those 
of whom Mr. Macfarlane has written previously do 
not come at close grips with the world and its problems. 
Nor is this to say that some of those in the new group 
are not great preachers. The men in “ Man-to-Man 
Preachers,” in addition to Harry Monroe, will be: 
The Rev. William J. Williamson 
of St. Louis, Missouri, to describe whom Mr. Mac- 
farlane chooses the title’ The Friend- 
liest Man in St. Louis”’ 
The Rev. George W. Truett 
of Dallas, Texas, who once a year rounds up the 
cowboys on the ranges 
The Rev. Mark A. Matthews 
of Washington and the Great Northwest, the 
Crusader of Seattle 
The Rev. Francis E. Higgins 
Missionary to the Lumberjacks of the 
Minnesota Northern Woods 
The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman 


the man who revived Revivalism in America 


HE hero of this story used to make money— 
counterfeit money. Now he makes men—real 
men—out of counterfeits, frayed, poorly en- 
graved human counterfeits. Men that once were some- 
thing and now are. nothing—but derelicts. Men that 
once were ruddy-cheeked boys, whose gravest sin was 
that they raided the doughnut jar and the jam pot; yet 
boys who have grown up to be wolves and sharks who 
prey upon society. Though grown, they have remained 
children—children of crime—for psychologically your 
average criminal is often not an average man, but an 
average child grown old without growing up. They 
are not so much a cold, plotting sort, as folk who lead 
felonious lives by first intention, without thinking, with- 
out planning, by a sort of instinct. As naturally as you 
when hungry reach out and pluck an apple, they reach 
out and pluck a pocketbook or a diamond pin, or stand 
a man up in a dark corner and harvest him like a crop. 
With many of these there comes a time when they 
grow stale on life as they know it. They get tired and 
sick of being the hunted, cheated creatures of the under- 
world. Usually this is after a term in prison or a debauch 
on rum or drugs. Then they think of trying to play 
the game square. If at such a time they happen into the 
little Pacific Garden Mission on Van Buren Street in 
Chicago, they will meet a man who knows how to help 
them, for Harry Monroe has been over the route himself 








THIRTY-TWO YEARS OF WORK—FOR OTHERS 


OR thirty-two years now he has stood every night 

as a coworker in the mission and conducted a jolly 
yes, that is the term—a jolly evangelistic meeting. Al 
most daily he has gone upon the streets to talk and sing 
his message of hope for the despairing. Wonderful 
things have happened to this little man, who, with a 
cap and apron, would pass for your typical jolly inn- 
keeper of French fiction. But no Frenchman, he! Ire- 


land was the heath of his father New Hampshire is 
his own birthplace ; but he will tell you was born again 
in the mission in Van Buren Street And, as I said, 
wonders have befallen him during his ministry thers 


One day on State Street he was talking to a crowd of 
sporty-looking young men. Suddenly one of them sat 
down upon the curb and began to look very serious 
That young man was “Billy” Sunday, the famous right 
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fielder of the White Sox. That night Billy Sunday came 
to the little mission, and Mrs. Clarke and Harry Monroe 
talked with him. That talk changed Billy Sunday from 
a roistering ball player to a flaming evangel of righteous- 
ness, who for two decades and more has gone up and 
down the land smiting sin after his peculiar fashion. 

One night “Mel” Trotter, a drunken barber, stag- 
gered into the Pacific Garden Mission. Harry Monroe 
had words with him, too; told him to get “down on his 
knees and do business with God.” Had you heard of 
“Mel” Trotter? Perhaps not, because he works among 
fallen men. That is his specialty. “Mel” Trotter is the 
greatest evangelist of his times to drunkards. Trotter 
goes to the drunkard and tells him to hope; he/ps him 
to hope; prays with him, talks with him, works with 
him till he has got a new bone in his back and a new 
will in his heart. Besides, Trotter has a genius for or- 
ganization. He is the typical, the ideal rescue mission 
man; but he has syndicated himself. He lives in Grand 
Rapids and conducts a rescue mission there; but he 
superintends a chain of rescue missions that extends 
from Boston to San Francisco. There are more than 
thirty of these in all—a chain of life-saving stations on 
the shores of that vast ocean of hopelessness on which 
the souls of men in the grasp of drug and drink 
habits toss helplessly to and fro. And this “Mel” Trot- 
ter, captain of all these life-saving crews who annually 
drag thousands of men from liquory graves, staggered, 
a drunken bum, into Harry Monroe's mission in Chicago 
only a few years ago. 


ONE WHO WAS SAVED 


UT you say these must be exceptional cases. They 

do not impress you. Ah! but they should impress 
you. They are doing it every night in the year at the 
Pacific Garden Mission, and have been for thirty-six 
years. Twenty of those years Harry Monroe has been 
in practical charge. The little mission saved him. Now 
he, through the mission, by the power of his Gospel, saves 
thousands of others. In those thirty-six years more 
than one hundred thousand men and women have knelt 
at its penitent forms. Men have been reformed from 
drink, from drugs, from stealing, from every crime 
known to the calendar. Women, too, soiled and be- 
draggled women, out of the gutters of that great city, 
as presently you shall see, have come in despairing and 
have gone out to hope and to win their way back to 
character. 

Let me show you a typical criminal whose heart 
was touched in the mission. He sat at dinner with 
me in a restaurant over on the North Side. This young 
man had spent seventeen years of his life in peniten- 
tiaries; four separate terms in four separate States. A 
drunken father had sent him early from his home in 
Pennsylvania. Bad associations had the usual effect. 
He hit a man in the head on State Street one day with 
a billy—hit him hard. The judge gave him ninety 
days in the Bridewell. While there, the associate of 
criminals, he decided to learn to be a crook. He devoted 
himself to mastering the technique of thievery. In- 
structors were all about him. When he came out he 
began as a “moll buzzer,” which, you understand, means 
a pickpocket who specializes on the fair sex; he buzzes 
the “molls.” That was the beginning only. The man 











did not know fear, and does not yet. No man, no 
prison has ever cowed him. He has never been on his 
knees except to God. He and a pal held up a train. 
Detectives found him with thousands of dollars in his 
possession. He could not explain its presence. His pal 
got away. My dinner guest was no squealer. He took 
his medicine. By the time he came out of prison he 
had devised another specialty. It provided him with 
easy money. It had one disadvantage. It landed him 
in prison about once a year for a three- or four-year 
term. Once he was out thirteen months. He began to 
think his luck had turned; but no, he went back again, 
Each term in prison hardened him more. In an East- 
ern prison he stood by and saw a convict beat a hated 
guard to death. The convict, standing in wait behind 
the door, invited him to join. He declined. The guard, 
sinking under the blows, appealed to him for help. This 
he also declined. He saw the convict murderer go to 
the death cell. He saw him march past to the death 
chamber. He heard the trap fall. And he felt all this 
keenly. The criminal is not the least sensitive of men, 
He is one of the most sensitive. He is all feelings, 
On the intellectual side his mental processes are pri- 
mary, and more instinctive than intellectual. But my 
convict friend’s fortunes grew harder. They had to 
shoot him once to capture him, and they did it unhesi- 
tatingly. He thought he had knocked the policeman 
senseless, but he was mistaken. Shouts and then shots 
came after him. One bullet passed into his leg, and he 
kept on going. Another crashed into the bones of his 
back, and he fell. 

Seventeen months ago he strayed into the Pacific Gar- 
den Mission. He heard Harry Monroe talk. He heard 
the triumphant recitals of men he had known in prison, 
Harry Monroe got his wise hand on his shoulder, he got 
the love of his Saviour into the man’s heart. Ever 
since the man has lived a straight life. He has not 
made any great success of it. Things in his past have 
constitutionally unfitted him for steady employment; 
but he is overcoming these. He is at work now asa 
clerk. 

I heard him stand up in a little North Side mission 
and tell his story unfalteringly, facing a group of men 
who had come out of the Bridewell, and he assured 
them it was not society but themselves who were at fault. 


A MODEST, SELF-EFFACING LITTLE MAN 


O YOU think it is easy for such a man to walk the 

streets, sometimes without a dollar in his pocket, 
when he knows how to go out and gather a handful in 
an hour? No, it is not easy; but he has his face set 
right. He never was a “squealer” or a “quitter,” and his 
friends can see that he is slowly winning. 

But it was Harry Monroe I started to tell you about. 
He is a modest, self-effacing 
little man, round as a ball, 
bald on the top of him, 
puffy in the throat, and 
leaning back when he stands 
to counterbalance an over- 
fullness in his front. His 
features are smooth except 
for black brows that look 
like fur patches on his face. 


Part of a Pacific Garden 
week-night audience —all 
sorts and conditions, 
There was a choice col- 
lection of human wreckage 
in the back center, but it 
melted away when tle 
camera was pointed, 
Services are held every nigli 
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Under these brows are eyes—eyes so small and set in a 
face so fat that they disappear when he smiles or speaks 
vehemently. As I told you, too, he once made queer 
money; but he stopped this for very imperative reasons 
In the late 70's he returned again to his old haunts, the 
streets of Chicago. He was a young, round-headed, 
hard-shouldered tough, who fought and roistered his 
way up and down Clark Street and in and out of the 
saloons on Whisky Row. In his own words, spoken 
quickly and with slight emphasis on the adjective: “I 
was a crooked man.” Yes, he:was a crooked man in 
what he cynically believed was a crooked world. 

Those were the days when Mike McDonald and George 
Hankins were the king-pin gamblers of Chicago. Mike’s 
place was “The Store,” over a saloon at the corner of 
Clark and Monroe Streets. 
Hankins’s layout was near 
the corner of Clark and 
Madison Streets. These 
two places became the 
North and South poles of 
young Monroe's life. He 
vibrated between them. 
drew sustenance from 
each. Faro, rou lette, 
poker, monte, rouge et 
noir—every device ever 
used to take money from 
the padded pockets of 
cow-punchers, Lumber- 
jacks, sailors, or miners 
who drifted into Chicago 
to see the world and have 
a good time, was there 
One of the most skillful 
assistants in relieving these 
various brands of sports 
of their money was Harry 
Monroe. Still, he insists 
he never was a gambler. 
The distinction is one | 
cannot quite see; but I give it to you as revealing a 
characteristic idiosynerasy of the man. He will admit 
that he made bad money and passed it for good; that he 
stood men up in dark corners and took their money 
away from them; he will admit that he was a hanger 
on at McDonald’s and Hankins’s places; that he was a 
capper and a steerer for their games; that when a sucker 
was to be skinned he did the job and did it “proper”; 
but, thank God, he never was a gambler. 

When I questioned Harry about this seeming incon- 
sistency for a moment, he said, with a sigh: “Oh, well, 
never mind if you can’t see it; but I can see it, and 
it’s a fact. I suppose people cannot understand how I 
could run with such a bunch and not gamble, but | 
never was a gambler.” 

And so, because the kinks in this man’s character are 
as honest as the open sunshine, | write it down flatly: 
“He never was a gambler.” 

Perhaps, after all, there is a distinction here that 
is worth considering. Perhaps the gambler is worse 
than the highwayman. Indeed, come to think about it, 
isn’t he? Doesn’t he rob more people and work infi- 
nitely greater harm? Isn't he far more demoralizing: 
Yes, honest, Harry, you are right, after all! 


AFTER THESE MANY YEARS 


O-DAY Harry Monroe is one of the most respected 

citizens of Chicago. The great men of that great 
city admire him; they delight to honor him with theit 
friendship and*their confidence. He is a soft-spoken, 
courteous gentleman who shrinks from notoriety; and yet 
is willing that his story, commonly known in Chicago, 
may be widely known in the nation, for the sake of the 
hope and inspiration it may be alike to men who are 
down and want to get up and to the kindly-hearted 
who would help them up if they only knew how. One of 
the lecture bureaus offered Monroe a flattering number 
of dollars a lecture for unnumbered nights. He has a 
family, a devoted wife and charming children who are 
preparing themselves for a place in the world. That 
lecture income would be wealth to them and to him. 
Yet he declined it. It might center his thought upon 
himself instead of upon the love of Christ. So he toils 
Steadily in the mission from one week’s end to the 
other. He toils for the joy of working, of seeing other 
men wrought upon as he himself was wrought upon by 
the spirit of hope from on high 





Now, by th way, the Pacific Garden Mission itself isa 
reformed institution. Forty years ago it was the Pacifi 
Garden, a beer hall, and one of the worst. But Chicago 


in those days as now, had eminent citizens who wer: 
both farse¢ ing and unselfish One of these was ( lone! 
George R. Clark. 


go into the real estate business in a large way, that 


He was the first man in Chicago 


Process of laying out new additions which at one tim 
threatened to bring all of northern Illinois into the cit 


of Chicago Something caused the owner of Pacifi 
Garden to move. Colonel Clark instantly leased the 
place and put up the word “Mission” on the old beet hall 
sign, leaving the rest of the name standing as it w 

Associated with him in this work was his frail littl 
wife, Sarah D. Clark. For thirty-five years, summer and 
winter, from Sunday night to Saturday night, it is said 





that this littke woman, in the day of her wealth and in 
the day when most of it was gone, never failed to be in 
the mission at night, singing and testifying—I almost 
wrote “exhorting,” but they do not exhort much at 
this mission—to the scores of broken men and women 
who now, for more than a generation, have streamed 
through that doorway to sit in the grimy chairs with 
sodden, unstirred minds, or sink upon the beer-soaked 
floors of the old garden and moan out the desire of their 
wretched ‘hearts for better things. 

In the winter of 1880 drink and prosperity were kill 
ing Harry Monroe. The “rubes” and the “hayseeds” 
were easy. He gathered their rolls off from them as the 
farmers out in the State gathered corn, and he spent it 
as fast as he gathered it. \hatever else he bought, he 








Harry Monroe on the platform of the Pacific Garden Mis- 
sion in which he was converted from a crooked life 32 
years ago. He preaches a happy gospel. Most of 
the row of men hehind him have come up from 
the gutter through the work of this mission 


always got whisky. Whisky, whisky, whisky! until he 
was a mere ambling barrel of the stuff. Yet no man 
who is going down—and Harry Monroe was going down 

ever plunges so swiftly that there is not a pause of 
some sort on the final brink of the abyss. Such a pause 
came to Monroe. He was atthe end ofa big spree. Buta 
few nickels remained in his pockets. It was time to pull 
himself together for another “killing.” The hour was six 
o’clock on an early February evening. He was picking 
his way through Jim Fitzsimmons’s place. It was full 
of sporting people of both sexes. They were moving 
about and the scene made Harry dizzy. He took his 
way to an evergreen tree at the back and sat down 
\ glass of beer was brought to him. He looked upon 
the “suds,” and for the first time that he could remem 
ber there was no desire to plunge his lips into them 
He was thinking. The black, bushy brows stood up 


fiercely on his face. The black, stubby hair stood up 
fiercely on his head. A moment later he jumped up and 
left the place—almost ran out of it—leaving his beer 
untouched. In the next hour he was in half a dozen 
drinking places, but could not drink. At 7.30 he was 
staggering past the Pacific Garden Mission on Van 
Buren Street. He did not know it was a mission, but 
heard the singing and was attracted by it. Lurching 
into a seat, he stared stupidly around him. Colonel 
Clark was on the platform. Monroe’s brain was clear 
enough to ask himself: “What is that fine-looking gen- 
tleman doing down among this gang?” Then he saw a 
little lady moving around in the audience, a lady who 
gave every indication of refinement. The little lady was 
Mrs. Clark. The trembling drunkard, who had not 
been so close to a real lady since he left his mother’s 
home, followed her movements with open mouth and 
bleared, bewildered eye. There were worthless bums 
there, lower than himself ; men whom he had kicked out 
of his way time out of mind. She had kind words for 
them. There was a group of women huddled in a cor 
ner, looking half timid, half brazen, and altogether mis 
erable 

He knew their kind; he knew what they were; he 
even knew some of them himself. The little womat 
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id r kind word for them, too 


AT THE MOURNERS BENCH 
Wt N the singing stopped, C ylonel ( lark sp ke i 
few golden words and the testimonies began, al 
+] } 
1 i 


lem He 


ugh Monroe did not know what to call t 


listened cynically for a time, until he recognized one 

t speaket When last he saw that man he wa ver 
ng in the November blasts, without a shirt, wearing only 
thin linen coat, and he would have sold the coat for 
ve-cent drink of levee whisky Now he wore clean 

clothe His face was shaven. He was not a bum. He 
vas aman. Monroe gazed at him in a sort of wond 

Lat there ( ther testimonies that set him thin} 

ind evet me in the huddled group of women st nd 








expressed a determination to lead better lives. This 
idea of a better life began to take hold on Monroe’s 
mind. That must have been what he was thinking about 
when he turned against the beer in Fitzsimmons’s place. 
As the meeting drew to a close Colonel Clark made an 
appeal for men to be prayed for. Monroe raised his 
hand, but almost imperceptibly. It appears, however, 
that Colonel Clark had been watching him. Anyway he 
reached his side almost instantly, and said: “Young man, 
did you raise your hand?” Monroe had a blunt, sailor- 


ish way of speaking 

“Sir, I think I done somethin’,” he replied shortly. 
Instantly the great-hearted Colonel had smothered the 
puffed, trembling hand of the poor drunkard in both of 
his, exclaiming: “Young man, do you know that Jesus 
loves you and so do 1?” 

“That,” said Monroe, in 
telling the story to me— 
“that was the thing that 
put me out of business. 
‘Can I pray for you?’ says 
he. Says I: ‘Yes, sir.’ 
We went up to the old 
mourners’ bench, and the 
old gentleman began to 
pray. Well, I thought 
prayer was a mockery. I 
prayed because he asked 
me to and out of respect 
to his interests. However, 
this is a fact, that when I 
got on my knees I con- 
cluded that it was the 
right thing, whether any 
result came or not. It was 
cold-blooded ; it was right 
to be there whether re- 
sults followed or whether 
they did not. And on my 
knees that night I prom- 
ised Him that if He would 
help me I would undertake to live right. I didn’t have 
any great experience, as I hear people talking about. 
That didn't strike me at all. What I got was just the 
determinaton to do right and the conviction that God 
would help me. I just said: ‘Sir, from to-night | am 
going to live right.’ ” 

And now let the writer break into the narrative long 
enough to say that this absence of any mystical ex- 
perience is rather characteristic of the man’s religion 
and the marvelous work he is doing. There is little 
perspiration about his inspiration. There is no cant, no 
shouting of shibboleths, scarcely any fervor even. The 
tones heard in the Pacific Garden Mission to-day, under 
his leadership, are the tones of light-hearted joy. They 
even laugh when they pray, and they think God laughs, 
too. They quote Scripture to show that there is “re- 
joicing in Heaven” when a sinner kneels at the penitent 
form in the mission, and they reason that there will 
not be much rejoicing without laughter 
B' T there was no laughter in the soul nor on the 

lips of Harry Monroe as he set a trembling foot on 
the stony cobbles of Van Buren Street that night. He 
was entering upon the grimmest fight of his career. 
The hooks of hell had hold upon him that night, and 
he knew it. He got a ruom in a lodging house, but 
he dared not go to bed. The thirst for drink came 
over him. They had given him a New Testament at 
the mission. All night he sat and pored over that 
Testament. The thirst gripped harder, and he read 
and prayed the harder. But at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing he was again upon the streets. A brewery wagon 
rumbled by. Monroe was so thirsty that he wanted to 
lick the dew off the hoops on the kegs. He felt that 
if Lake Michigan had been one vast sea of foaming, 


“Tl AM GOING TO STICK!” 





lathery lager, he still could have drained it dry. By 
half-past six he stood at the corner of Clark and Van 
Buren Streets, hesitating. The crisis had come. He 


was debating in his mind whether he would take a 
drink or not, whether all that had transpired would be 
for nothing The very quality of the wickedness of 


his past life came to the rescue. He was a man who 


had never run away from a fight. He had always gone 
the limit; had got what he went after 
vefore he had started 
ll th 


Twelve hours 
after a sober life, and now, though 
1e@ pains and racks 


all 


of the alcoholic’s hell were tor 
turing him, he would not be defeated. To himself, 


then, he almost shouted: “No! J am going to stick! 
And he did stick The battle was a terrible one It 
lasted six or seven weeks; but he won, and from telling 
bout it in the mission to becoming Colonel Clark’s 
assistant in that work was really not such a long step, 
considering the very remarkable talent for soul handling 
that the young roisterer, now reformed, so rapidly 
developed 
My visit to the Pacific Garden Mission happened to 
fall upon the night of the thirty-sixth anniversary of 
ts founding nd I looked about me with wonder upon 
t dingy m out of which such marvelous influences 
é é g M was leading the singing with 
1 tenor now somewhat frayed but still effective 
g was not what one ordinarily 
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OF HUMOR 
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ALWAYS supposed it was his sense of humor 

which made Teddy leave me after our nine years 

of married life. But when I saw him take his 
place the other evening on a platform well filled with 
men and women in evening dress, to make the closing 
speech in a remarkably witty and brilliant program in 
the cause of a popular movement; when I heard his 
soft, persuasive accents, once so mockingly familiar ; 
saw him lift his hand in the old gesture to put back 
that rebellious lock, my surprise at seeing him in that 
particular place was swallowed up in wonder at his 
seriousness. 

I stood up in my place at the rear of a crowded 
hall where many were standing. I stared across the 
sea of heads at him with round eyes. I had suddenly 
become aware that he was stating many arguments 
which I had once formulated to his great amusement 
He was profoundly in earnest, or I was dream- 
ing. I sat down before he finished speaking, and 
shrunk back in my place. I felt as though I myself 
had been making a speech, only that I should never 
in the world have been able to do it so well. He 
was cooler than | should have been, and more win- 
some; less passionate, but more eloquent. Presently 
there was much deserved applause 


HE meeting was adjourned. I arose to put on my 
furs, still swamped in wonder. As I turned to 

settle myself in my cloak I beheld him standing a few 
paces in the rear, gazing at me wiih a tentative smile 
I think I stared back at him with cold accusation, for 
the light went out of his clean-cut youthful features 
(how youthful he did look!), and the corners of his 
mouth fell babyishly. I looked away, blinking hard 
What was Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba? But, 
clearly, he was waiting to speak to me, for as I would 
have passed him in the crowd, he held out his hand. 
An instant’s hesitation, then I gave him mine in the 
old grip. 

“T didn't know you were in New York,” he said. 
“IT would like to come to see you.” 

“I think you'd better not,’’ I replied 

My lips quivered absurdly, and I wanted to fix his 
tie. Then I remembered our seven years’ separation 
and what it had meant to me, what a vast deal it had 
meant to me in unforgettable instances. 

“I may write, mayn’t I,” and he felt for his note- 
book. 

I gave him the address, hesitantly. 
I knew it was maudlin to be standing there, shaking 
hands and telling where I lived. It implied an impossi 
bility. I pulled myself together and said good night 
I could imagine him making a delicious anecdote of all 
that. I laughed, too, when I took off my veil and gazed 
Nine and seven are sixteen 


Then, suddenly, 


into my mirror the years 
since I took off my veil as a bride 

However, I was not too disturbed by the episode 
The translating of French stories went on as usual 
the following days. Marcel Prévost had not lost his 
relish—I even translated “The Husband of Mlle. Hen 
dier,” that ridiculously pathetic thing of the old mai 


of forty who fancied for years she had a husband 


was myself une femme seule tres contente and forty 
yee when I have finished my evening paper and an 

about to choose a book from the shelves, my hand 
hesitates; I find myself drumming n the desk and 
staring at the eyes of the Botticell I am asl 


old question again 

“What made him do it? Jl as it really 
humor?” 

We were both newspaper writers 
but throughout our married life we were alway 
tending to quit journalism and become authors. Of 
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when we married 


FORMER WIFE 


RALEIGH 


course, we had to earn our living, which delayed things. 
There was a time in Washington when I paid the board 
bill, earning double Teddy’s salary, and more. Then 
came a time in New York when I had no regular work 
for a long period. Teddy then paid the board bill and 
I wrote Sunday stories for pin money. It was at this 
time I filled long days writing fiction. It was at tis 
time I m-ditated much and shaped my philosophy 


WISH to make it perfectly clear how I for years im- 

posed my tedious mental processes upon this poor 
human being I had ensnared into matrimony under 
false impressions. He married a girl from the West 
energetic, full of daring and enthusiasms. I had a 
straight blue eye, a man’s grip of the hand, a laugh 
that came from the diaphragm. No one would have 
called me pretty—but certainly contagiously happy. A 
square jaw, a long upper lip, should have given warn- 
ing of what was to come 

What was to come was New York for us both 
frivolous, gay, superficial New York, and its reaction 
upon our different temperaments. Imagine Teddy, sup- 
ple, slender, clean-cut, sliding into New York ways with 
a perfect adjustment, laughing back at its Broadway 
face with merry, all-seeing eyes. 3ut imagine him 
yoked to a Western woman who refused to go with 
tk. current, who set her heels and pulled back like a 
las:: ed heifer. This tired man would come home after 
a day of rewriting and be invited to listen to this 
woman's interpretations of New York. I prowled in- 
cessantly and wrote about what I discovered. 

I don't wish to be too hard upon myself; no one 
does. But I must be fair to Teddy, for this is to be 
a human document. So my imagination pictures him 
stretched out on a couch after dinner, smoking a ciga- 
rette and, with half-closed eyes, listening to my effu- 
Suddenly he would start up in utter disgust 
and attack my stuff savagely. “All bad,” he would 
declare. I was too tragic, the stories never would sell 

And he was right. They never did. I still have 
rejection slips which read: “We have felt the charm 
of this story, but cannot quite visualize it in the col- 
umns of ‘The ’” On looking these over, Teddy 
would exclaim: “What did I tell you? You're solemn 
and stiff and almightyish. Confound it, why don’t you 
drop the problems of the universe and tell a story?” 


sions. 


HEN, to show me how the thing ought to be done, 
Teddy would sit down to the typewriter and dash 
off a complete novelette in an evening. He was called 
a lightning-speed man at the office. When I tell you he 
vrote ten thousand words on the death of Leo XIII from 
a press clipping, you can guess what his imagination was 
It flowed like torrents of lava from Vesuvius once it 
was well erupted. Such times as Teddy chose to write 
a novelette I sat on the floor and picked up the pages 
as they fell, scanning them with intensest application 
But try as I would to dissemble, I never was able 
to make believe I liked his stories. To me they were 


] 


banal, flippant, sleazy. His characters seemed to chat 


senti- 


ter like very light-headed people with the sort « 


ment one hears in melodrama. I always wanted to say 










) 


vhen he finished a manuscript: “Well, what of it?” 
And yet he sold them. Not to the publications which 
uld not quite visualize, etc., but to publications which 
paid him a fa price 
He didn’t unt that success; at least, he didn’t flaunt 
er me¢ He just hammered the stories out when 
felt like it, and took me out to dinner with the 
results. “Here's to tragedy,” he would say gayly, lift 
ng a glass, and I would reply under my breath: “Thin 
ves are like the fishpools of Heshbon.” I could not 
reply Here’s t spontaneity,” for me there was n 
reality in all his sentimental output 


Teddy had 
come home 
and some- 
one was 
with him 











Underneath my slow mental processes has always 
been a desperate desire for the real, and the real has 
often escaped me when it was under my hand, when 


it was transacting itself all around me. For the matter 
ot that, when are we ever away from the real, even 
in melodrama? Some one’s reality is being enacted 
even there. Even in farce comedy there may be lurk- 
ing a tragedy for the tragic heart. 

Just before we finally left New York, to go to 
Boston on the third étape of our married experiences, 
the Bernard Shaw fad had set in. Friends would call 
me up by telephone to know if Teddy and I had seen 
“Candida.” We saw it two or three times, and it 
amused Teddy greatly. I will confess the truth, it 
pained me. The sparkle of its facetious cleverness 
thrust knives into me, and slashed the tapestry of my 
social creed. That was just what it was written for, 
to torture the grave prejudices of such thinkers as I, 
plodding along the old ways, striving to find reality 
for ourselves by delving into the earth, diving to the 
depths of the sea, staring at the stars instead of ob- 
serving the obvious so plain to the paragrapher and 
the newspaper artist 


WE USED to have Saturday night gatherings of fel- 
low journalists at our room on the upper West 
Side, and the philosophy of Bernard Shaw came to be our 
chief topic of conversation. I never discussed it much, 
being kept rather busy making Russian tea. The men 
smoked, and, stimulated with cigarettes and tea, the 
discussions would wax furious until after midnight. 
“Man and Superman” had just come out. Whether 
woman pursued man or man pursued woman was the 
general thesis. Story after story would be projected 
in illustration from the memory of these decade-old 
newspaper writers of the metropolitan journals. From 
some harrowing tale of a wronged girl shooting her 
lover in a cab, my mind would make excursions to the 
“Splendors and Miseries of Balzac.” Amid the laugh- 
ter, staccato utterances, blue haze of smoke, I suffered 
through imagination while they debated: 

“Man is by nature a Mormon!” 

“Woman is by nature a Sybarite!” 

“Home is the tyranny of woman over man!” 

“Man is the victim of suggestion!” 

“Woman invented marriage to preserve parasitism!” 

I don’t suppose there was the slightest seriousness in 
It was as if they were all playing 
Somebody’s cup was al- 


anyone’s thought 
in drama at making drama 
ways empty, and I had to attend to the tea table and 
candles. This preoccupation kept me out of the dis- 
cussion In the midst of some battle of absurdities 
some one would call attention to my facial expression. 
Then Teddy would declare with mimic tragedy: “She 
hasn’t the slightest sense of humor.” 

“She’s such an infant,” one of the women would cry, 
“she believes in love.” 

And another: “She thinks husbands are sacred to 
wives.” 

And yet another 
ing over the traces and seeking an affinity.” 


“She’s imagining poor Teddy kick- 


W HEN eve ryone was gone yg ddy would lecture me 
jocosely on my stiffness while he smoked a last 
pipe. “Do you know what you are, Toots? You're an an 
achronism. Or I'll put it to you better: You've lugged 
lowa into New York and can’t lose it. Sometimes I 
don't know myself whether you are a reincarnation of 
Hypatia or just a transplanted Western schoolma’am. 
Do those little Western colleges fill you so full of 
Greek history and Milton that you can’t ever get 1 
out of your system?” 

Our going to Boston was rather unexpected. Teddy 
had the offer of a substantial increase in salary and 
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was willing for that reason to 
leave New York, though he 
had his doubts about how his 
sense of humor would fare 
in the city of idealists and 
“pikers.” I asked him what a 
piker was, and he replied: “A money-grubbing Yankee 
with a conscience—a horrible conscience, like yours.” 
Then it suddenly came over him that Boston might have a 
terrible effect on me. At the last moment he hesitated. 

I was left behind for a time to settle up numerous 
small matters which, owing to his determination to 
take nothing seriously, usually had devolved upon me 
And I stayed behind rather longer than I had expected 
to, largely because Teddy’s sense of humor, recently 
augmented by reading Shaw, was making for coltish- 
ness in fresh pastures, to the detriment of remittances. 
When I arrived in Boston I found him living at a 
man’s hotel with a member of the staff of his paper, 
and very reluctant to surrender bachelor comfort. He 
thought I might go to live somewhere on the north 
shore and let him come to me week-ends. To my middle- 
class upbringing that was an impossible arrangement. 

He had somehow slipped the bridle of our old inti- 
macy. His astonishing proposals filled me with a vague 
terror. I could not grasp the situation. I felt like a 
hanger-on, and was miserably ashamed of it. But | 
had no sensible, practical argument to offset his non 
sense. I could only jumble out nervously that there 
were our things in the freight house and we ought to 
get settled. 

“What,” he cried, “you’ve shipped boxes to Boston? 
The encyclopedia, the candlesticks, the Bokhara, and 
the Browning?” He lifted his shoulders comically 
and made a grimace. “Oh, Toots, you’re in for it 
You'll take Boston hard.” 


HATEVER Teddy meant by that, and you may 

understand it who, reading, sympathize with him, 
I did not take Boston hard. I took it beautifully, even 
as he took New York. I belonged by heredity to New 
England, and in Boston I felt my heredity assert itself. 
New York’s lower East Side, fetid and clamorous, an 
swered by New York’s Broadway, brazen and_ bediz 
ened, had wilted me. But in New England soil my 
roots struck out again healthily. Not all at once, but 
gradually, I regained the sense of well-being. It was 
Teddy who took Boston hard, as I look at it. His roots 
needed a special kind of soil, even as the rhododendrons 
do in that climate. 

I found for us a temporary home in a boarding house 
near the Public Gardens, where I arranged our things 
and strove to combat the 
attractions of down-town 
cafés by shining up the 
brasses, rubbing the fur- 
niture with oil of lemon, 
going down on my knees 
to the rug with ammonia 
and water. I made sofa 
pillows and bought pot- 
ted flowers. I burned a 
pinch of incense now 
and then, and kept a 
new magazine under the 
drop-light. But it was 
difficult, very difficult, to 
reestablish the home in- 
timacy. I tried joining 
Teddy down town in- 
stead of stopping at 
home until he came, but 
that was infinitely mor 
difficult, quite impossible 


HEN a community 

so disagrees with 
a man that he can only 
stomach it by absorbing 
antidotes in its most cos 
mopolitan centers, he is 
Placed under a heavy y 
assessment We wert 
facing a new season, a 
replenishing time I 
spent many hours in the 
shops trying to find 
something we could af 
ford, and I shall never 
forget the misery a cer 
tain haberdashery win 
dow on Boylst n Street 


caused me, the things in 


~ Were so good-looking and so frightfully expensiv 
I accused myself f being to blame for our hard up 
condition. If I were not so dull and shabby, if I had 
More tact in mecealing mtrivances there vas §s 
much of humiliati m in my thinking that | ymetimes 
splashed a tear ove r the darning of hosier 

But I wasn't taking Boston hard el é N 
indeed, I was waking up to it ari ~ pportunits 
The Public Gard ns soothed and perfumed my spit 
all the long summer, and lm ug 

Variety of bloon The Englisl i m er } 

It comforted 1 ess w ‘ ' - <i 
forth of | em. The Pa ee 
cool, r stful eau ner \ 
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morning walks out Commonwealth Avenue in the mid- 
way parking made me meet square-shouldered fathers 
with tall athletic daughters, and hanging over the 
bridges of the Fenway I watched the equestrians. 

To express what all this meant to me I began writing 
again, and the experiences of a New York woman 
in Boston sold, sold to one of the best evening papers 
of the city. Oh, the great relief of working again! 
And the checks, though small in amount, were grateful. 
In the fall I was offered the post of dramatic critic. Then 
Teddy and I rejoiced indeed. We were able to take a fur- 
nished apartment and the part-time service of a maid. 


I DIDN’T get a tailored suit and a new hat directly, 
as I should have been obliged to do in New York. 
Many Boston women are rather frumpy, especially the 
literary kind, and I set my teeth over the dowdy figure 
I presented for the first visits to the theatre. We had 
signed a lease, and the rent was high, so I meant to 
go slowly. But after a fortnight I stopped one day 
at a milliner’s and selected a new hat—ordered one 
copied, rather, and to be sent home, and walked up 
Boylston Street, reveling in my approaching smartness 

When I arrived home that evening Teddy was ther 
on the lounge, smoking a cigarett¢ 

“Anything new,” I asked him 

“Nothing much. Oh, yes, they wiped out my salary 
this week with a judgment.” 

“A judgment—what is that?” 

‘A judgment is a decree of the court given to a 
suitor. My tailor has just found out I am in good 
old Boston, and has come down on me for a lot of old 
things—a raglan coat—and 

“Why, Teddy, you wore that raglan coat out two 
years ago. Do you mean to tell me it was never 
paid for?” 

“Do I mean to tell you? Well, no; I never mean 
to tell you anything like that,” and Teddy blew som« 
rings of smoke languidly toward the ceiling. 

\ little later the boy came with my hat done up in 
a bandbox and marked C. O. D. With the inherited 
New England conscience jabbing me with needles, | 
sent him back with it. Then I went into the bedroom, 
closed the door, and, opening the bottom drawer of the 
bureau, placed my salary under the paper lining. When 
I came out to dinner, Teddy asked me who had called 
After some subterfuge I told him 

“Now, do you think that’s nice,” he asked me, thrust 
ing his hands in his trousers pockets and walking up 


and down. “You've got into a painful habit of doing 


things like that, of being obviously abused, of coming 
it over me with superior righteousness. I tell you what 





Amid the laughter, staccato utterances, blue haze of smoke, 
I suffered through imagination while they debated 





it is, I don’t like being made a 
tyrant of by implication. In 
fact, Toots, I don’t like the 
domination of unexpressed 
ideas, the ideas of a piker.” 

Eh, well, there wasn’t any- 
thing very much one could reply to that. To tell the 
very honest truth, I did not at all understand him. My 
salary was only one-half as large as his, and it cook me 
two weeks to earn the rent. I regarded that as a seri- 
ous obligation. It was a rather heavy one, but if I’d 
had any notion of the various demands upon Teddy, [ 
should never have consented to taking this apartment 
But now it seemed we were in for a winter of it. We 
got through three months painfully, and then came 
January, which, I think, engraved on both our hearts: 
“We've paid the rent.” Also, it seemed to implant a 
peculiar grudge in the heart of one of us. 

There were so many theatres in town I was obliged 
to go out every evening. Composition, especially critical 
writing, was always slow work with me, so that [ rarely 
reached home before one o’clock. I don’t know exactly 
how Teddy spent his evenings, sometimes at home alone, 
writing or reading, often away from home. There was 
a rather gay crowd on his paper; there were card parties 
and suppers in the homes of some of these news writers. 
They never came to our apartment; I think, had I been 
home, they would not have come. They were not the 
same sort we had entertained in New York—not theo- 
rists but realists 





Once or twice Teddy stayed over with a friend. That 
worried me. In fact, the grind of night work, the 
absence of Teddy’s companionship, our rather silent 
meals, affected my nerves. I think I took on an in- 
jured air. I know Teddy said once quite unexpectedly : 
“Couldn't you change your expression, sweetheart? Folks 
will think I beat you 


T WAS exceedingly difficult to keep the worry tone 

out of my writing. There were a number of musical 
comedies running at the theatres simultaneously. Their 
brand of humor exasperated me to atrabiliar moods. I 
became lugubrious in my criticisms. The editor spoke 
to me about it. Ours was a more literary paper than 
others, but we could not afford to annihilate the farci- 
cal in our columns. We needed advertising as well as 
others, and tolerance for other tastes than our own was 
not to lower our own standards. In fact, he concluded 
to shift the staff a little. I might have a day or two 
“off” and talk things over later in the week. 

Teddy did not come home that night and I walked 
the floor unable to sleep. The following day, having 
nothing to do, I sent the 
maid away and_ shined 
things to a state of re- 
fulgence with the old 
vigor. Later on I got 
out some clippings and 
made notes of the ideas 
which came to me, map- 
ping out a program for 
the editor when the time 
of talking it over came. 
Night came and I ate a 
lonely dinner. Afterward 
I lighted thé lamp in the 
library and sat down to 
read, determined not to 
worry. But at nine 
o'clock I took to walk- 
ing the floor again 
linally I went into the 
hedroom and threw my- 
self across the bed. I 
had scarcely done so 
vhen I heard a fumbling 
at the outer door and 
sat up to listen. There 
were voices. Teddy had 
come home and some 
me was with him. 


rs ES, this is where I 
live. Look at the 
place. Fine, isn’t it?” he 
was saying 
“Pretty swell, I should 
” remarked a strange, 





male voice 

“But it’s always empty 
My wife’s at the theatre 
every night. I can’t bear 


the solemn, beastly place 
Chat’s why | drop in on Harriet and little Frank so 
yiten 
“That’s a skittish crowd, isn't 
“Well, so-so. Not a bad lot, though. They’re what 
[ call ‘instinctives... My wife would pounce on that 
rd with joy Whew, but she’d use it!” 
“Very clever yvoman, I'm told.” 
“My wife Oh, clever, yes, if you like. But solemn as 
. You know, she really reads these thinzs—‘Industrial 
Democracy. ‘Battle with the Slums’—puts their argu 
nk SI d S 1 sy! ly con 
id | ell | 3 ka ills 
M iB) Madonna Ot urse, ] 
/ | t mnity—!” 
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HE railroad passed y Village by when it cut l , perhaps. Only I and 


its arrogant way across the broad acres of our ered it, and that why I cal 
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with a wisp of grizzled whisker and a 
enarled and smiling face. I bowed to him. 
“Be you the photygraf man?” he asked. 

“No,” I “I’m doing a little painting and a 
little traveling.” 

“House painting ?”’ said he. 
one through here two year 
paint our own houses, anyway.” : ; 
“Oh, I’m not a regular painter, I assured him. “I 
do it just for fun.” 

“One of them artists, mebbe,” guessed the postmaster, 
and I admitted it—with inward reservations 

“But not a real artist,” I hastened to add. “I can't 





said. 


“Sorry, but we jest had 
ago. And mostly we 


even enlarge crayon portraits.” . 

He chirped out a laugh, and I ventured to give him 
a cigar. He looked at it doubtfully, read the lettering 
on the gilt band, but its flavor tempted him and he 
smoked. No peace pipe could have been more eftec- 
tive. It was cool under the great elm, the postmaster 
felt inclined to talk. While he enjoyed my cigar, | 
enjoyed his dry and racy comments, his slow New 
England speecii; and Dobbin, his eyes closed, his scant 
tail a-swing like a pendulum, enjoyed a quiet snooze 

“Ef you want ter stay,” said the postmaster, “mebbe 
Mary and me could fix you up a few days.” 


O THE first summer boarder came to My Village, 

only he came in the fall. And I was not a real sum- 
mer boarder, for Uncle Sid and Aunt Mary Huxtable 
took me to their hearts with the simplicity, the warmth 
that makes My Village greater than the cities of the 
earth, Aunt Mary—bless her! Her heart was pure 
gold, and her cooking as nezr perfection as possibile 
for the frail works of mankind on tuls imperfect earth 
I slept that night between snowy sheets her mother had 
woven, a dreamless, happy, untroubled sleep 

The next morning Aunt Mary and I found a pasture 
for Dobbin, and then we went down to the post office 
to see the mail come in. There was the sound of a 
rattling cart. on the road, and presently up drove the 
mail carrier, ten miles from Medford. Uncle Sid came 
out. We do not get much mail in My Village, but | 
met many of its celebrities there that morning—“Pap” 
Mason, the shoemaker, Tommy Shaw, the fifty-year-old 
blacksmith, who, because his father, eighty odd, still 
labored skillfully at the forge, was 


ter, strolled an hour with the minister, learning much 
of a softened theology, and came home at noon with an 
excellent appetite for fried crullers and apple dumplings. 


N THE afternoon I picked up my easel and paint 

box resolutely. 

“Aunt Mary,” said I, “now for it!” 
noon I spent beneath the giant elm. It was very quiet, 
and the picture moved slowly. A laboring farm wagon 
or two came past; the sturdy horses, breathing hard 
after breasting the long hill, thrust muzzles gratefully 
into the cool waters. The drivers looked almost shyly 
at me, but we fell easily into talk. Once again the 
doctor passed, this time driving hard, going past me 
with a wave of the hand, his white hair flying in the 
wind and the bay horse trotting with mighty strides. 
At the sudden noise Uncle Sid came to the door of the 
post office, shading his eyes and following the speeding 
buckboard. 

“Must be Mis’ Aiken,” he said. 
somethin’ now for two weeks.” 

It was an errand of life or death, then! And I 
hoped it would be life—new life ushered into this 
peaceful valley. Thinking thus, the picture stopped 
altogether, and I leaned back, listening to the drone of 
great flies above the water, to the subdued bark of 
squirrels high in the oaks, the dropping of early nuts. 
For autumn was painting the leaves in a riot of colors 
I could not mix. 

At four o’clock the down mail came past, on its way 
to Medford. By this time I had given up painting for 
the day, and consigned easel and box to the care of 
Uncle Sid. The mail went on, and I set out for a walk 

There are few streets in My Village. We have a 
board of aldermen, but we have not yet come to the 
problems of asphalt or macadam. I hope we never 
will. My way that afternoon led through wide high- 
ways and under elms and oaks as mighty as those at 
the spring. School children trooped homeward, laugh- 
ing, rollicking on the streets, and I, who had been 
brought up on city squares, wondered dimly if it were 
top or kite time, and if I could regain my old skill at 
marbles. 

The street became a road, a road that had once been 
broad, for an f ancient and noble maples 


And that after- 


“Jim’s ben expectin’ 


avenue of 








Back under 
the lofty 
branches the house 
dwelt, secluded from 
the highway. It had 
once been white, 
and there were still 
traces of painting on 2 r Vv 
its four tall pillars 

that rose in front. 
But now it was 
gray—gray and old 
—and vines ran wild 
over verandas and 
balconies, and even 
up to its heavy red chimneys. There had 
been a wonderful garden in front; even 
yet it showed love and care, but the kind 
of care that does not cut nor prune, for the 
hedges grew high and the beds in spring must have 
been riotous with bloom. I looked at the great trees, 
and a simple, stately phrase from my mother’s Bible 
rose unbidden to my mind—“the cedars of Lebanon 
that are high and lifted up’—only here cedar and elm 
and oak and maple were gathered like old men in re- 
gretful talk of their vanished youth and strength. 

As I stood there before the gates, thrilling with pure 
delight at the gray house and the trees, a girl came 
from the door and stood upon the veranda, looking 
down the road. And I knew, as I had known the 
house, that this was Dr. Cameron's granddaughter. 1 
lifted my hat and turned away, but as I went home- 
ward there remained a remembrance of the long, level 
rays of the late afternoon sun striking through the 
trees and lingering upon a handsome dark head, of a 
rather slender figure in the simplest of white, and | 
regretted that the gates were thirty yards from the 
house. For I thought, “I wonder if her eyes are gray!” 

I had just regained the main road when the buck 
board came back, more slowly than it had gone, and 
Dr. Cameron drew up at sight of me. I noticed that 
his face was tired and old, but there dwelt on it a kind 
of light of victory, and I guessed that it was life that 
had come into the valley. 

“T walked up your road by mistake,” said I. “But it 


is a wonderful house. I should like 





regarded as a mere youngster; old 
Mr. Morton, who had retired from 
farm life and therefore, he told me, 
seldom reached his fields until nine 
in the morning. A_ gentle-faced, 
silvery-haired minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Grandy, pointed out to me the 
white spire of his church and asked 
me to visit the parsonage: the drug- 
gist invited me to Sunday dinner. 

We were still at the post office 
when I heard another rattle of 
wheels, and three veterans came up 
the road. The first veteran was a 
tall bay horse, the second a_ buck- 
board, the third a man in the buck- 
board. 

“Old Dr. Cameron!” said Aunty 
Mary. “If you want to meet the 
father of the prettiest girl in the 
valley—” 

I had no time to stop her. Nor 
am I sure that I should have ob- 
jected, anyway 


WE WALKED down to the 


trough. Dr. Cameron sat in 
the rickety buckboard, almost over- 





whelming it \ great crag of a 
man he was, gaunt and huge of 
frame. White hair flowed from 
under his broad black hat almost 


to his shoulders, and his face was 
tanned and seamed and furrowed. 
Like some landscapes, it showed the 
ravages of the years, and his eyes 
were gray and a little dim and un- 
utterably kindly, but his big hand 
retained its grip, and his courtesy 
was perfect It other 
times. 


savored of 


“A painter, eh?” he said, smiling. 
“I am not sure that we can interest 
you. But you must come to see us 

my granddaughter and myself.” 








to paint it.” 

He assured me that I could, and 
in a manner that warmed me to 
him. “But I’m afraid you'll find it 
sadly neglected. It’s getting old, like 
myself, and though Margaret scolds 
me occasionally, I have not the heart 
to put an ax to my cedars and oaks.” 

He laughed a little as he drove 
on, and I walked home in the clear, 
crisp afternoon, thinking as I walked 
that 1 was glad his granddaugh- 
ter’s name was not Marguerite nor 
Marjorie nor Margarethe, but Mar 
garet. I am old-fashioned in the 
matter of names. 


mst morning after breakfast, 
as j back 


sat on the steps 
smoking a pipe and lazily feeding 
Aunt Mary’s cheerful flock of 
Wyandottes and Minorcas, I heard 
a voice in the kitchen. 

“Good morning, Aunt Mary. I've 
come to see your painter!” 

Aunt Mary came out to me, 
wiping floury hands on her ample 
apron, and behind her was a slen- 
der, laughing girl who looked over 
\unt Mary’s broad shoulder with a 
frankly mischievous glance. 

“Miss Cameron,” said Aunt Mary, 
introducing us, and I saw that the 
girl had the 
Hers 


doctor’s gray 
long-lashed and clear 
and sweet, and her face was one 
for merriment and tenderness. This 
morning merriment seemed upper- 
most. She swung a pink calico sun- 
bonnet, she had the direct, unspoiled 
gaze of a child, and we shook hands 
gravely 


eyes 
were 


“IT have heard all 
ready,” said she, 


ubout you al- 
“and it’s been so 
long since I saw a real painter 








He waved his hand to Uncle Sid 
and the others at the post office 


“~ 


Her look was one of frank amuse- 


ment, and Aunt Mary has since told 





and drove on 
ah should like 
tor,” said I to 





to paint your dox 
Aunt Mary. “There in his buckboard 


He’s magnificent!” I watched him down the road, and 


there sprang to the imagination stories of wild mid 
night rides for life or death, of lonely vigils by the 
Stricken and mfort for the sorrowing 

“He’s gettin’ old,” said Aunt Mary. “Gettin’ old, 
and soor we’ ] have 1 young doctor here, they say s | 
am not sure but she sighed ive 

\unt ary went back to her baking. I consulted 


Tommy Shaw as to pulling off Dobbin’s shoes for the win- 
I 
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feet at 


forty 


least from side to 











side The avenue brought 
me to a pair of wide-flung 
and beyond the gates the 
nding in front of a great house that stood back 
under many 


gates, road became a drive 
Way, ¢ 
trees 

I think I should have known the house at once as 
Dr. Cameron’s, for it stood 


massive and ful 


there 


of years, and as on him the years had left their mark 


a 
Rea 
ay me that I blushed to the ears 


and so I came over to see you 

But I thought you were older!” 
“No,” said I, “I am not a bit older.” And I 
regarded her with some uncertainty, but thinking, 
on the whole, that there was a delightful lack of 


formality in My Village 
“We all know each other here,” she said. “Aunt 
Mary has been Aunt Mary—oh, ever since I’ve been a 


small girl. You mustn't be surprised if I come over to 
claim you for a cousin. Grandfather said you wanted 


to paint our house, and I’ve come to put myself at the 
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distinguished stranger's service, sunbonnet 
J » and all. Welcome!” 

She struck a kind of grotesque attitude of exag- 
gerated ceremony, and we all laughed. 

“Don’t you mind her,” counseled Aunt Mary, beam- 
ing with almost maternal pride. “Land, | never get 
used to her myself. She worries Sid half to death with 
her jokes and carryings on.” 

“Thank you, cousin, for your kind offer,” said I, 
and by this time I was recovering from my blushes. 
“I'm coming over to paint to-day.” 


UNT MARY smelt burning pies and dashed back 
into the kitchen. I finished feeding the cluck- 
ing flock. 

“Now,” said I, “I must go bait my charger. Will you 
come along, cousin?” 

We walked across the fields to Dobbin’s pasture. 

The morning was a jewel’s radiance on the breast of 
earth. 

The air was wonderfully clear, the hills seemed a 
stone’s throw above the flaunt of colors in the trees. 

So still it was that we heard the long whistle of the 
train stopping miles below in the valley, and presently, 
far down above the shining river, a black ribbon of 
smoke smudged the clean sky. 

“I’m glad the railroad passed us by,” said I. “Down 
there it has taken their beautiful trees and old houses 
and it has taken the old times away. I like your vil- 
lage. I want it to be My Village.” 

“T like it, too,” said Miss Cameron, and she added, 
‘But I hope you understand it—and us. I am afraid 
you came for local color and types and things of that 
kind. Did you?” 

“No,” I answered. “I came because I was tired of 
hustling around and working hard just to get ahead of 
somebody else who was hustling and working, too. 
Dobbin likes it and I like it. So here we stay.” 

There was no question that Dobbin liked it. He 
moved leisurely across the pasture as he saw us at the 
bars, cropping a little on the way, pretending that he 
really didn't care for the nose bag full of oats that | 
carried. 

Presently he arrived, an anticipatory rumble deep 
in his old throat. Miss Cameron stretched out a 
hand and patted him on the nose. He moved up close 
to the bars, smelt the oats, and decided in favor of the 
hand. I held out the bag enticingly, but Dobbin dropped 
his head so that Miss Cameron could rub him between 
the ears. 

“He’s not a bit hungry,” said I. 

“You're not a bit complimentary,” said Miss Cameron. 

“That kind of a compliment,” I declared, “would 
be out of place in My Village. Anyway, Dobbin has 
already said it.” 


WE LEFT a regretful Dobbin to his oats and strolled 
back across the fields. 

Miss Cameron pointed out various objects and spots 
of interest. 

Here, on a little knoll, had once stood a blockhouse, 
and a Cameron and a Huxtable had fought to hold it 
against a night attack of savages. 

And here was the field where, at a later date, men 
and women had turned their faces to the sky and 
prayed for the success of the Continentals in the 
Ticonderoga expedition of ’76. And here, in the old 
village hall, her grandfather, the old doctor, and eighty 
others gathered and pledged their lives to the Union 
when Lincoln's first call went like a bugle through 
the North. And she told me that before Lee bowed his 
head to the bearded, silent man at Appomattox, four 
hundred and sixty out of the five hundred men and boys 
in that peaceful valley had left it for the scourged red 
battle front. 

“Did you know that Uncle Sid was a drummer boy 


in grandfather's regiment?” she asked. I thought of 
the little dried-apple man at the post office, and looked 
at the distant hills. 

“Now,” said Miss Cameron, “you see why I am glad 
you are not hunting for local color and types to show 
your friends in New York. If you paint our village, 
paint it because you love it. Perhaps I am a type, too, 
but I don’t like to know it,” and she laughed. With 
that laugh we were back on commonplace ground. Miss 
Cameron remembered suddenly she must oversee the 
construction of some trelliswork in her garden, and | 
found that I could postpone my painting for the morn- 
ing and help her. 

The Cameron gardener was old and inclined to be 
suspicious of my intrusion, but when I took off my coat 
and proved that I could use a saw and hammer, he 
thawed visibly. 

We ran the trellis up to a balcony, and he twined 
over it masses of wayward and refractory climbing 
roses so tenderly that I marveled. 

“Why, your old gardener loves it!” I whispered. 

“I’m afraid he’s spoiled, like the garden, and grand- 
father, and myself,” said Miss Cameron. “He's been 
here a long time. How long have you been here, 
Ezra?” 

“Nigh fifty years,” answered Ezra, looking down 
indulgently at us from his high stepladder. “I planted 
some o’ them trees,” and he pointed at a group of 
stately oaks. “Your grandmother stood there too, 
Margaret, and watched me plant ‘em. And your grand- 
‘ther, he langhed and joked, like all young fellers.” 

Ezra glanced at me quizzically, and I fear that for 
a second time that day I grew red. “And,” added Ezra 
slowly, “that was the year afore she was married. They 
were changing the garden.” He touched the roses with 
infinite care. “She looked like you, Margaret.” 

Miss Cameron turned away a little. “I think we'd bet- 
ter see about that place for your easel,” she remarked 


V JE FOUND a spot where the morning sun struck 
through the great trees and flung a golden light 
over a balcony. A tall chimney above, a splendidly mod 
eled gable, and a triangle of roof completed the picture 
“With you in the balcony looking out through those 
old vines I suggested. 
Miss Cameron shook her head doubtfully. “I am too 
young yet for that picture,’ she said. ‘And _ besides, 
doesn't it sound rather romantic for a morning when 
[ must see about cleaning carpets? It’s fall, you know.” 
Suddenly her voice took on the—I must admit it 
nasal inflections of Aunt Mary. “I must be gettin’ 
ready against winter!” she observed, and Ezra looked 
around surprised at our hearty laughter in the old 
garden. 

My appetite at lunch—dinner, My Village calls i 
was immense. Aunt Mary eyed me shrewdly. 

“And how do you like Margaret Cameron?” she 
asked suddenly. 

I thought a moment. “She is a very unusual girl,’ 
I decided. “But, you see, I have hardly met her. Tell 
me about her, Aunt Mary.” 

“Not much to tell,” responded Aunt Mary. “It's been 
about eight years sence she come here from New York, 
ain’t it, Sid?” 

“New York!” I echoed, surprised. 

“Yes, New York!” said Aunt Mary with asperity 
“Ain’t all of us country folk. Her father and mother 
died there, and she came to live with her granddaddy 
when she was eleven. That's all. We've all loved her 
sence the day she come. She’s full of fun as a colt 
and she’s the best and prettiest girl in the valley.” And 
Aunt Mary ended her little speech emphatically. 

“T agree with you,” said | 

If there is a Father Time and his sickle, he passed 
quickly, lightly over our valley. We had a few days 
of Indian summer with its yellow sun and golden haze, 








" 
and one night a frost swept the sky clean le 
again and the stars leaped close. Now ANE 
the faint thud of nuts to the ground, the swift flight of 
red and yellow leaves, the bracing chill of morning, 
and the farmers laboring at harvest spoke of the real 
autumn. 

I painted, I tramped the hills and the fields, and I 
forgot cities and subways and electric lights and steel 
bridges, except when from down the valley the trains 
whistled and their dark smoke blemished the sky. 

On the second night I went to the Camerons’ We 
dined in a stately paneled chamber. I found the house 
far more wonderful within than without, though the 
evidences of declining fortune were many. 

“Our furniture is old,” said Dr. Cameron, but there 
was more of pride than apology in his voice. “And 
we are simple folk.” 


ZRA’S wife was the cook and the waitress, the first 
maid and the second maid, as Ezra was the gar- 
dener and the groom and stableman. 

Miss Cameron showed me all the house, after din- 
ner, the doctor following with amused resignation at 
his granddaughter’s flings for my lack of knowledge of 
antiques. I had never held it a crime not to know a 
Chippendale from a Clydesdale, nor a highboy from 
any other kind of urchin, and Miss Cameron did not 
spare me 

“Just think, grandfather!” she cried, “he doesn’t know 
anything, even if he is from New York!” 

Together, Miss Cameron with gleeful triumph, Dr 
Cameron with a courtesy as old-fashioned and perfect 
as the grandfather’s clock in the hallway, they showed 
me rosewood chairs, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, fiddle- 
backed and fragile; a mahogany sideboard that ante- 
dated Lexington; glass and porcelain; carved four- 
posters; a brass warming pan that had kept Cameronian 
feet warm a century before. I learned at once the dif- 
ference between a highboy and a lowboy; and a Louis 
XIV sofa was easily distinguished from a Louis X\ 
sofa after Miss Cameron's withering explanation. 

In the midst of it the telephone sounded, sharp and 
incongruous, and there was a call for Dr. Cameron 
He put on his hat and coat resignedly. Ezra brought 
the tall bay to the front door, saddled, for at night 
the doctor rode And [| would have gone, but they 
both exclaimed against it. 

So we stood on the great porch and watched the 
doctor's big figure down the moonlit road. Then we 
turned back into the house. 

Miss Cameron showed me a pair of andirons the 
doctor’s grandfather had brought home from a trip to 
England. “They are not as good as gas logs, per- 
haps—” she smiled. But I stopped her. 

“Don’t—please don’t!” I said. 


—e looked at me, still smiling 

Y “Because,” I went on, smiling too, “it isn’t fair to 
poke fun at me.” And I became serious. “It’s just 
these things—this village—the people here-—I’ve wanted 
all my life. I haven't any folks, you know. I was 
brought up by a enardian, and—well, he wanted me to 
go into business, and I ran away, and so, you see, | 
haven’t had any home, either. Now I’ve found a place 
where things count besides business and money, and 
you mustn't tease me because I don’t understand some 
of these things that make your home wonderful.” 

[ ended smiling. But | had meant it. 

Miss Cameron gasped. “Oh!” she said quickly. “It 
is | who have not understood. I was so afraid that 
deep—down deep—you were laughing at us And it 
Please, please forgive me!” 

Her gray eyes were very sweet. I held out my hand. 

“Thank you,” said I. “Thank you and your grand- 
father for a very pleasant evening.” And I went down 
the white and moonlit road with my head full of many 

Continued on page 33) 
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HE other day, the train having stopped, I looked 
out the window. We were at Tulu. I had not 
realized that I would ever see Tulu Station 
again, with its red-clapboard, smoke-smutted sides, ris- 
ing on that triangle of cindered ground between three 
sets of railroad-junction tracks. A’ robin had built its 
nest last summer under the eaves of the station, though 
for the life of me I could not see why a bird should 
choose such a place; a single trunk was sitting under it 
on the platform, catching the drip of the drizzling rain 
from the station roof, and the tag on the handle flopped 
nervously in the wind. I wondered how many persons 
in the world could remember as I re- 
membered, with no little sense of hor- 
ror, just what I heard and saw at Tulu 
Station on the 23d day of January 
On that day there was a blizzard, if 
you will recall it—not a wind-driven, 
dry-snow blizzard, making feathery 
drifts on the tracks which a snowplow 
tosses into a spray, but a straight down, 
vertical fall of big, slow, moist flakes, 
apparently dropped down one by one 
from a putty-colored sky and sticky as 
if covered with white sirup. Everything 
groaned, creaked, and snapped under 
the weight of this leaden accumulation 
Telegraph wires dropped and _ pulled 
poles and cross arms all awry; the 
reaching, long-armed, long-fingered 
branches of trees, lowered inch by inch, 
finally snapped and lay about in the 
wallow of the snow like human skele- 
tons. You could see, as the train came 
into Tulu at the brown and gray dusk, 
that two tracks showed no signs of 
traffic and that we could thank the 
down grade for having come so far. 


SWUNG off the rear platform, 

watched the crew turning the seats 
in the empty cars, saw the train back 
out and disappear behind the wall of 
the storm before I picked my way, 
through the sticky mush underfoot, 
toward the light in Tulu Station. 

Inside it was stuffy enough with the 
heat from a white-bellied stove, and 
the odor of shoeblacking and coal gas, 
but it could not be said that there was 
anything within to forewarn of the 
drama for which that commonplace in- 
terior was set as a scene. Even the agent 
was commonplace. He wore the gloom 
of Tulu, of the day, and of his lonely 
junction depot kind. His shoulders 
drooped, his eyelids, with their sparse 
fringe of wiry eyebrows, drooped, his 
mustache drooped, his coat, with tar- 
nished buttons, fell in festooned dis- 
order about his slab ‘sides, and his 
trouser legs bagged above a pair of 
old arctics two sizes too large for him. 
He was studying a train-order sheet, “°K. 
tracing the words upon the yellow 
paper with a cold and snow-wet finger. 

One notices little at first in such a waiting room; it 
is only after several minutes, for instance, that the 
senses become conscious of a clock which clacks away 
with horrible persistence. At almost the same moment 
that I noticed this measured beating of weary time | 
felt that human eyes were upon me, heard a human 
sigh, and from the face of the timepiece I turned to 
penetrate the gloom beyond the feeble rays of a smoky, 
greasy swinging lamp, and to see in the corner a face of 
a single fellow wayfarer, who, like me, was waiting for 
the train to the seaboard. 
never seen! 


Such searching eyes I have 
\s I remember them, they were wide and 
‘rown and belonged to a man who had just let youth 
go reluctantly, but I felt uncomfortable under their scru- 
tiny, for they seemed to be reading my past, seeking to 
catalogue me according to my position in society, and to 
dive into the motives which had brought me there and, 
' divination, determine my purposes and destination. 


PERH \PS my feeling under this scrutiny was the 
keener from the fact that the man who sat in the 
corner, with his knees drawn up under the settee and 
nis hir ad . . . . 
Hin resting on his knuckles, did not give the impres 


sion of high cultivation or good birth. I wondered that 
such a young man, with the stain of manual labor still 
upon his hands and an awkwardness of bull strength 
In the carriag f his trunk, should be so concentrated 
“Pim attention or so intense in whatever thought lay 
behind his star inquiry 


A. 


said he at last in a curious, insinuat 
“We'll have to wait three hours. They say 
they’ve sidetracked No. 7 at Devondale and No. 9 will 
make her regular run. You’re goin’ south?” I nodded. 

“Come from up-State?” he snapped. 

“Yes.” 

He sighed as if the inquiry was over, and, getting up, 
threw his two powerful hands behind him and began 
pacing up and down slowly and so near the stove that 
the perspiration began to gleam upon his brown face 
and wet the velvet collar of his overcoat, which he still 
kept turned up about his thick neck. 


“Three hours,” 


ing voice. 





L.,” says the life guard. ‘An’ no questions asked.’ 
says the professor, an’ went to work”’ 


Shall I say that it was half an hour before the freight 
train from Tawney, groaning under its weight of cling- 
ing snow, pushed her way over the frogs and switches, 
and with a shriek of a steam whistle trundled. north 
ward on the main line? Time passes with an agony of 
delay in such waits. I could not say either whether it 
was five or twenty minutes after the rattling freight 
had puffed away that a-fourth face appeared at Tulu 
Station. Another man had come. Noiselessly, in the 
wet snow on the platform, he paced up and down, cau- 
tiously from time to time he stopped, and as if be- 
lieving himself unseen, with a quick and shifty glance 
between narrow eyelids, stared in at us through the 
The yellow light from the brass lamp fell upon 
his countenance each time he paused, and showed him 


window. 


to be of some forty-five years of age, with a shaven 
face, a double chin, and distended cheeks. He looked 
like some creature which has lived under the sea, but 
there was unrest in the expression and a rat-peering in 
his bright beady eyes which suggested the character of 
a curious, suspicious lizard, forewarned by instinct of 
events about to happen. 

The man, pacing up and down past the glowing stove, 
sighed again, and, looking up suddenly from his heavy 
thought, evidently saw the peering face of the new 
comer. He drew himself together with a tautening of 
his muscles, as if he recognized the prowle;, stopped, 
covered his chin with his hand, and then ‘ttered a 
little mirthless laugh. 


‘1 get you,’ man objected. 


“Did you see him?” he asked. 

“*¥es,;" said I. 

“Why doesn’t he come in? It is cold and wet outside. 
Like enough he’s waitin’ for No. 9, too. He's a fool.” 

Just as if the man outside had heard, the latch of the 
depot door clicked, and, with the soft sound of the 
storm, he came in. 

“It’s growin’ cold,” he said, with a nervous smile, and 
rubbing his fat, bare hands together over the rising 
heat from the stove. ; 

The other man looked at him as he had looked at me, 
with a gaze which seemed aimed at the depths of his 
personality. He finished with a shrug 
of his broad shoulders. 

“Maybe it’s ready to clear off,” said 
he in a voice much too loud for the 
little room—loud and vehement enough 
to rouse the station agent in his little 
compartment behind the ticket window 
from a half doze. One would have 
said that he gave emphasis to his re- 
marks because they had some hidden 
meaning which careful vehemence 
would make plain. 

“Sit down,” said the short, stocky 
man. “We've got three hours to wait. 
You make me nervous pacing out them 
six steps and then back.” 

The big man glanced at him quickly 
and angrily, but he sat down in the 
corner he had left and turned to me. 

“My name’s Rowell,” he asserted, 
measuring his words like a mechanical 
device. “I am traveler for the Whip- 
pet, Doane Belt Company.” 

Before I could answer, the beady- 
eyed man had hitched a chair toward 
us and, looking Rowell in the eye, 
said: “Well, mine’s Wasson. And, Mr. 
Rowell, will you tell me why you 
thought it was going to clear off?” 

“T had a feeling—I had a notion—” 
began the other, with a complete loss 
of deliberation. 


ASSON laughed—an ugly bit of 

rudeness, and, thrusting his hand 

in his coat pocket, caused some object 

within to give forth the sound of 
metal rattling on metal. 

“Why do you laugh?” asked the 
other. 

“T laugh,” said Wasson, glancing 
about the station as if ill at 
“because if you had that notion strong 
enough, my friend, it would clear off. 
That’s a theory. Let a man have a 
notion strong enough and the thing he 
has the notion about happens. I have 
an example in mind. I know a case—" 

Rowell sat up. 

“Well,” said he. 

“The light is dim,” the lizard-eyed 
“T’ll light this other 

bracket lamp. You might want to see 
my face as I tell this, gents.” 

“Tt hurts my eyes,” objected Rowell, but the other did 
not seem to hear. He threw the match on the floor, 
stepped upon its glow with a big, square-toed shoe, and 
returned to face us from his wooden chair 

“I want to show you gents that a notion is a dan 
gerous thing,” he began. “Maybe you'll be interested in 
this, Mr. Rowell. Next to a notion, the most danger- 
ous thing is a woman. I ain't no scientist, y’under 
But there ain’t any more dangerous business in 


ease, 


stand. 
the world than this here power of suggestion, an’ in the 
hands of a woman it is more’n ever the real thing.” 


R' YWELL fixed his unblinking gaze upon the speaker, 
and shut and opened and shut and opened his 
powerful brown hands. 

“Go on,” said he. “Don’t wait. Probably you've got 
a story.” 

The other had a story. He told it. One would have 
said he had some personal interest in his yarn. But it 
was a tale to think about, and except for the ticking of 
the clock in Tulu Station and a few clicks of the tele- 
graph instrument in the booth where the drooping sta- 
tion agent sniffed and snuffed and yawned, and the 
purring of the storm outside and a shifting of the red- 
hot coals in the pot-bellied stove, there were few in- 


terruptions 


“T knew of a feller once,” said Wasson, in a voice 
of suppressed excitement. “He worked in a machine 
shop. He was a big, strong guy with a simple mind 
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His mind was that simple that he 
never seen the luxury there was in 
drink or gamblin’ or makin’ love. And 
there you are! There weren’t nothin’ 
to life but workin’ in the machine shop 
and turnin’ the pay envelope over to 
a widow woman who was his mother. 


Fer men are like horses, see? They 
grow up in harness, and not knowin’ 
what it is to get wild and run and 


smash up things, why, they never does 
it. You get me? 

“This guy lived up-State in one of 
them manufacturing towns. There 
was a river runnin’ through the place, 
and after the whistle blew in the sum- 
mer time, this guy used to beat it fer 
the ‘swimmin’ hole. It was his only 
bad habit—swimmin’. And, tracin’ it 
back, it was swimmin’ that made a—” 


ERE Wasson lowered his voice 

and looked around as if he ex- 
pected to see accusing faces staring at 
him out of the chaos of the snow- 
blind night. 

“Well, gents, swimmin’ made a near 
murderer of that guy—that did it— 
swimmin’ and a woman and one of 
them notions—pretty near a murderer 
—maybe a chair case. 

“Yes, this feller’s name we'll call 
George, and George was like a boy 
about the swimmin’ hole. No fish had 
anything on him. He was all black 
from bein’ naked in the sun, and 
swimmin’ packed muscles on his shoul- 
ders until they looked like the buttocks 
of a fire horse, and the upper part of 
his legs was that hard he could crack 
nuts on his thighs. And a mind like 
a boy's. 

“There come a theatrical show to 
town, say last winter. In it was a 
manager named Charles B. Longstreet, 
nicknamed ‘Nickel’ because he never 
charged nothin’ more than five cents 
to any of his summer attractions. 
Maybe you seen his ads in the ‘Show- 
man.’ He runs the White City Park. 
There’s a Y. M. C. A. tank in that 
town, an’ ‘Nickel’ Longstreet, one night 
when the Merrymount Burlesquers 
was playin’ in town, happens in to 
some swimmin’ and divin’ exhibition, 
and what’s he see but George swimmin’ in that tank. 

““Come down and work fer me summers as a life 
guard,’ he says, puttin’ his hand on George’s wet back, 
where muscles was standin’ out like walnut shells. ‘It’s 
somethin’ soft—good pay an’ short hours, an’ I want a 
big, good-lookin’ feller like you fer the women to stand 
and look at.’ 

“George blushes an’ says: ‘I 
that. What could I do winters?’ 

“*Take candy from children or get a job with a 
taxicab—it’s all the same to me, says Longstreet. 
‘You're thirty-five if you’re a day. Nix on the machine 
shop fer yours any longer.’ 


don’t care nothin’ fer 


is EORGE took the job. He moved his mother down 

to one of them little apartments over on the hill on 
the north side of town and got a job in a garage, tunin’ 
up cars, and when it got along toward spring the boss let 
him take out a few parties in the seven-passenger. By 
June the guy had knocked off work with the automo- 
biles, and Sunday, the sixth, he appears on Long Beach 
with red trunks and a white, armless shirt, stamped 
‘White City Bathhouse. Life Guard.’ On Tuesday he 
swam out twice fer two fools who had out 
yond Seal Island when the water was still under 50, 
and it was a newspaper story, and Sunday two thou- 
sand young wrens pointed him out to each other, and 
some asked him foolish questions, and he paid about as 


gone be- 


much attention to any of ’em as he would to the forms 
in a show window. He'd got the habit of not seein’ 
women except as the half of folks who wear skirts 


Swimmin’ was his passion, an’ when night came he 


got into his clothes and beat it home just as when he 


was in the machine shop, ate his supper, took off his 
shoes, curled his toes in his socks, and read the base- 
ball news and any story there was about criminals 
letectives or the like of that, and then yawned and 
went to bed. 

“Maybe when his mother died the change came. She 
went four days before the Fourth, an’ ‘Nickel’ Long 
street would have been glad to let the guy off, even 
though Sunday and the holiday came one nigh 
the other, but George turned uy | H 
the same—only maybe a little more of 
good-natured an’ stupid an’ with a new look in his eyes, 
like a child that’s lost 

“Tt was the middle of that month when, one afternoon 


about four-thirty, the special officer, a half mile down 
the beach, blew ‘emergency’ on his pea whistle. George 


20 


rail, an’ seven or eight splinters falls on the snow there’ 


was rowin’ around in the shallow water opposite the 
band stand an’ he jumps out on to the sand and hikes it 
down toward the dance hall with long strides. Then he 
sees a pair of arms reachin’ for a hold on the air an’ a 
red cap come up out there where the eel grass grows, 
an’ he knows it’s a woman an’ that she is about all in 
He does the crawl stroke in racin’ time, so’s the little 
crowd on shore say he goes like a high-power motor 
boat, an’ he leaves a wake of suds on the water behind. 
He picks her out an’ gets her chin over his arm an’ he 
back, an’ shore he out 
holdin’ her over his arm like you'd hold a wet overcoat 
Her hair was gold color and hangin’ all loose and 
flappin’ against his leg as he walked. 

“He motioned the crowd aside, and the special officer, 
who was waitin’, says to a frankfurter salesman: 

“*He’s the boy, ain’t he? Watch him lay her down 
me to attend to an’ walk away. That’s the 
He treats ‘em like a dog what’s killed 


starts when he gets on wades 


fer way 
he always does 


a woodchuck.’ 


“And at that the special was in wrong; George 
broke his rules. He held the girl over the crook of 
his elbow. Her face was turned up to the sun—cream 


Her 
arm of his an’ he 


pulled in his 


white, the color of the back of a celluloid mirror. 
tidy arms lay across that welt of an 


stopped a bit an’ looked down at her an’ 


breath 
‘Let her alone,’ he says. ‘Gimme room,’ an’ he 
turns her over to let the water run out of her, an’ then 


he lays her on the dry sand as easy as you'd handle a 


door mat, an’ he works over her lungs an’ moves her 
arms until she commences to gag an’ take in air. An’ 
then he looks down into the pretty face of her again 
an’ nods to the special an’ walks away, an’ the crowd 








“Finally the big feller throws him up against the board fence there an* broke the top 











cheers, feeble an’ sheepish, the way 
they do, an’ nobody thinks any more 
about it except another doped-up lay- 


out for the ‘Tribune.’ 

“But she was the woman. Ever 
man has one. Fate flings him up 
against her. He’s lucky if there ain't 
fifteen or twenty, say some. But 
there's a difference of opinion. One 
is sometimes worse. This one was a 


milliner’s girl—about twenty years old 
Her name was Ethel. 

“All you got to do is look on the 
program to see that Ethel was bound 
to come back. She slanted the life 
guard’s picture in the daily an’ it made 
a bigger hit with her than the savin’ 
of her life. She had a ‘two and 
kitchenette’ with another girl, an’, with 
a short-sleeved pongee an’ a striped’ 
blazer an’ a bath-towel hat pinned on 
her golden hair, she says to this other 
girl on Sunday: ‘How do I look?’ 

““You look all right, kiddy,’ says 
big “May. ‘Only that neck is cut too 
low for day wear, dear. It ain't re- 
fined.’ 

“Tf you had a neck like mine, you'd 
think it refined as the deuce!’ she an- 
swers. ‘I’m goin’ to the beach.’ 

“Who with?’ 

“‘T’m goin’ alone.’ 

“*A swell chance of it! 
other, but she was wrong. 


Says the 


“ETHEL went to the beach alone, 
and she went two hours before 
George went on to watch the bathers 
after twelve o'clock. You know them 
girls who is good enough, but has to 
have men on the string an’ baits ten 
hooks at a time, an’ will cry over 
wheel grease on a dress an’ laugh over 
some poor ten-dollar-a-week guy who's 
waitin’ fer her in a theatre lobby with 
two orchestra seats, while she’s burnin 
the wind out of town in a 
boy's car with big May on the rumble 
behind. Them girls 
playin’ the game so much and their 
hearts is made of lobster salad. This 
owe laid fer George like a female de- 
tective, an’ she came upon him walk- 
in’ along below the roller coaster. 
“He recognized her all right. May- 
be he had dreamed of her—lookin’ up with empty eyes 
an’ unconscious at the sky, with that look of innocence 
on her pretty face. Maybe he— Well, anyway, he 
knew her, an’ there was color added to her beauty now, 
an’ he just stood still as a patrol box an’ let her walk 
up to him with her eyes feedin’ on his. 


Cc lle ge 


seat get skill by 


‘You was the man,’ she says. Nothin’ more. She 
had learned the game. That’s all she says, with her 
eyes swimmin’: ‘You was the man!’ 

“*What?’ says he. 
“And she laughed. 
‘I came down all alone to-day,’ she says. ‘But don't 


look so worried. I ain't goin’ into the water again. 
Oh, it was horrible!’ 
“*Ves, I guess so,’ says the big stiff 
‘lL suppose you're goin’ right to work now,’ she 


pipes, turnin’ her head on one side 
““No, I weren't,’ ‘Not fer a 
hours.’ 


he says. couple of 

‘I hate to stand here—it’s so conspicuous,’ says she, 
turnin’ in the facin’. ‘My! You're 
taller an’ bigger than I thought,’ she says, as they began 
to walk 
[I knew 


direction he was 


‘You know that even when I was unconscious, 


how strong you were. Somehow I knew just 


how you looked and that you were tanned. I suppose 


you know my name already. Of course you do. It’s 


Ethel Adelaide Ellis. I’m a workin’ girl.’ 

“She went on talkin’ like that, an’ finally George 
loosened up a few words, too. He'd felt kind of lone- 
some without anybody to meet him when he went home 
at night an’ put the key in the lock an’ smelled that 
smell of bein’ closed up all day An’, more’n that, 
there weren’t any duty not to think of girls an’ mar 
riage left Fate had pulled the harness off this old 
family plug an’ turned him out to pasture. He just 
began to notice that he couldn't look dow 1 meet 
Ethel’s orbs without feelin’ like a man on a glid 

“*T’m tired,’ she says when they had reach I nd 
f the beach. ‘I'd like to sit down, but maybe you have 

go now.’ 

‘No,’ says the bool ‘S‘all rig Wher 
want sit—over on them rocks: 

Y¢ he sa ‘You an’ I.’ An’ them w 1 
gave him a cas¢ olplane. He: < off I 
when they was seated under the cliff, listen 
wallops of the waves an’ smellin’ fresh s¢ s 
put her forearms against his an’ compared ‘en 

‘My, you’re—powerful, ain’t you?’ she asks. “4 
you're brown, You make my arms look whi 
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SHAKESPEARE 


And an Interesting Attempt 
By ARTHUR 





The seven dwarfs 
discover the princess 
asleep in one of 
their beds, in the 




















Mr. William 
Faversham as 
Antony in his 
revival of 

** Julius 


Caesar”’ 





O, it is not your Uncle Abinadab, reading a 

campaign editorial from the New York 

“Evening Post” aloud at the dinner table 
It is Mr. Frank Keenan, at the Lyric Theatre, play- 
ing Cassius in Shakespeare’s “Julius Czesar,’ which 
was written in 1599 or thereabout. 

“Why, man,” rasps Mr. Keenan, having already 
explained to Brutus that the ambitious Cesar is an 
ordinary man like anybody else, “he doth bestride 
the narrow world like a Colossus.... In the 
name of all the gods at once, . when could they 
say till now, that talk’d of Rome, that her wide 
walls encompass’d but one man? o 

Mr. Keenan, than whom no actor on the local 
stage is more gifted in getting things “over,” has 
been criticized a good deal for his Cassius. It is 
objected that he was too cross and too colloquial. 
To me—although, to be sure, contemporary happen 
ings gave added point to his lines—Mr. Keenan’s 
reading of the long arraignment of Cesar in the 
first act was the most enjoyable part of Mr. Faver 
sham’s revival of the play. The quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius in the fourth act I- missed and 
know not how Mr. Tyrone Power may have car 
ried it off, but in the earlier scenes his sonorous 
voice became a trifle monotonous. A most unusual 
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Thnrietta Wake- 
field and Thomas 
Tlardie in the 
Damrosch-Irwin 
comic opera, ‘* The 
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organ it is, as he has many times revealed—but he 
seemed here to be depending a little too much on 
its majestic sound alone, and not thinking over- 
much of what the lines were intended to convey. 

\ similar lack was felt in Mr. Faversham’s 
Antony, vivid and pleasing as it was on the whole 
and amiably disposed, as the spectator must in- 
evitably be to the actor who had the artistic 
energy to put on the play. The noble Roman Mr. 
Faversham was, always. He has an unusually fine 
figure and carriage, a rich and melodious utter- 
ance. The picture he makes not only has dignity 
but a vivid, youthful quality which is undeniably 
attractive. The lack is that of light and shade, 
of the suggestion of intellectuality behind that fixed 
expression, which might almost have been that of 
a man looking from a car window or driving an 
automobile—for Antony, although a Roman, was a 
sensitive, clever, and subtle man 

Indefiniteness such as this assisted in explaining 
the peculiar pleasure given by Mr. Keenan’s per- 
formance. Mr. Keenan was no marble Roman, but 
a very earnest citizen of that ancient town, as much 
worried over Cesar as Colonel Roosevelt's oppo- 


nents were over him a few weeks ago. His per- 
formance may not have been in the best classic 


Concluded on page 28 


“SNOW WRITE” 


at Comic Opera in the Gilbert and Sullivan Vein 





Little Theatre's pro- 
duction of ** Snow 
White,”’ a fairy-tale 
play for children 
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The biggest value of all! 


1913 MITCHELL 


$1500 $1850 $2500 








There is the 


whole thing about this wonderful new 


HERE IT IS! 


Mitchell car—the value. There is nothing 


equal to it, nothing like it has ever been 
produced, to give the buyer so much for 
his money. 


What does he get? First of all—best of all—the 
real, long-stroke, T-head motor—the motor that is 
going to revolutionize motor building. ‘The Mitchell 
motors have a 6 and 7 inch stroke; the stroke that 
gives tremendous power—nothing can match it. 


The T-head Motor 
We know that this improvement—the T-head motor with 6 and 
7 inch stroke, and properly balanced bore—is the right idea at last, 
and the most valuable improvement that has ever been developed in 
Think of an engine like this in a moderate 
Ask people who know, 


automobile mechanics. 
Do more than think about it. 
It is a revelation. 


price Car. 
and see the car yourself. 


Other Mitchell Features 
There are some more things that make the big value in the 1913 
Mitchell: The extra long wheel base; French Belaise 
springs; the complete electric lighting system; electric starter— 
independent of each other, and both operating from driver’s seat. 


the new, 


We want to emphasize the fact that this big value of the Mitchell 
1913 cars has been obtained without any sacrifice of the high stand- 
ard of material and workmanship always maintained in our plant. 


All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and center control; Bosch ignition ; 
Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision wind-shield ; Jones speedometer ; 
silk mohair top and covers ; Turkish upholstered cushions ; Timken front axle 
bearings; gauges on the dash to show air pressure and oil pressure; gauge 
in the gasoline tank which shows the amount of gasoline it contains; and a 
portable “trouble-finding” electric lamp which can be conveniently attached. 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, electric 
lighting system, and 36-inch wheels 


Wheel Base Stroke F.O. B. Racine 
7-passenger Six 60H. P 144-in. 4x7 in. $2500 
5-passenger Six 50H. P., 132-in. 334 x6 in. 1850 
2-passenger Six 50 H. P., 132-in. 334 x6 in. 1850 
5-passenger Four 40 H. P 120-in. 414x7 in. 1500 
2-passenger Four 40 H. P., 120-in. 4'(x7 in. 1500 


For Canadian prices and name of nearest Canadian dealer write to us 


We've been making vehicles for 78 years and are the 


largest actual producers of six-cylinder cars in the world 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Branches New York Philadelphia Atlanta Dalla Kansas City I 
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punting exchanges 
| chance did not come until 


| hurled 


| goal was not kicked. 





The Tiger Comes to Cambridge 


(Concluded from page 11) 


make much impression on it. 
There were none of the long runs that the 
same men had made in Princeton’s earlier 
games, although there were several daz- 
zling starts. De Witt made one success- 
ful forward pass to Baker toward the end 
of the period and followed it with a punt 


| which drove the ball down to Harvard's 


fifteen-yard line. Felton promptly re- 
turned it, and after zigzagging back and 
forth, with honors about even, the two 
teams were on Princeton’s twenty-two- 
yard line with the ball in her possession 
when the first period ended. 

The second period had not long been 
under way when Harvard, with a series 
of fierce rushes, carried the ball to Prince- 
ton’s four-yard line. Then Princeton held 
nobly, and Brickley, the stocky Harvard 
right half back, who, with his team mate, 
Hardwick, had been doing most of the 
rushing, couldn’t gain an inch. Things 
like this used to happen often in the old 
days. The ball would get down to the 
line and then just not get over; the drop- 
kick would hit the goal post and bound 
away, and the Harvard undergraduates 
would troop sadly back to the Yard and 
wonder why—oh, wiy/—-the gods must 
forever frown on their holy war with 
perfidious Yale. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN CAMBRIDGE 


\ ELL—something seems to have hap- 

pened in Cambridge. It struck one 
when Wendell, Harvard's captain, a little 
lame, retired to the side lines in the middle 
of the first period, in quite a matter-of-fact, 
casual way, as if it were understood that 
a second-string man in good condition is 
better than a first-string man unable to do 
his best. And it struck one again now, 
when Mr. Brickley, instead of dying but 
never surrendering against the impreg- 
nable Tiger line, calmly stepped back and 
with precision and perfect good humor, 
from a difficult angle, drop-kicked a 
goal.. This made the score Harvard 3, 
Princeton 0, and the Tigers got down to 
business right away. Against the Har- 
vard line they could do nothing. On 
they lost, and their 
along toward 
the end of the half, when from their 
forty-six-yard line they made three for- 
ward passes in quick succession. The 
first, from Left End Andrews to Pendle- 
ton, carried too far and was uncompleted. 
On the next play the skillful Mr. Andrews 
another, and this Mr. Pendleton 
caught by leaping in the air. Harvard's 
quarter back, Gardner, downed him on 
Harvard’s twenty-six-yard line; there was 
a try through tackle which Mr. Storer 
hurled back with characteristic Bostonian 
disdain, and then Andrews threw the ball 
again. This time it was caught away over 
on the right wing by the aforementioned 
Mr. Waller of Skaneateles, who dodged 
several Crimson players, straight-armed 
another, and, after falling down, scram- 
bled to his feet and over the line. The 
Score, Princeton 6, 
Harvard 3. 

The second half brought into the game 
Mr. “Hobey” Baker, a blond-haired youth 
from Manayunk, Pa., who, the week be- 


fore, in Princeton’s defeat of Dartmouth, 
had run forty-five yards through the 
whole Dartmouth team for a touchdown 
| Mr. Baker went in at left half back in 
place of Pendleton, and on him, in al- 
| most an empty field often, fell the respon 
| sibility of catching Felton’s long punts 


He did it well and was exceedingly quick 
and worth watching, although he was 
never able to get loose long enough to 
do anything very spectacular. After a 
few minutes’ play Princeton fumbled on 
her five-yard line and Harvard got the 
ball. It looked as if a touchdown were 
inevitable, but Princeton received five 


yards for offside play and by dogged de 
| fense had the Crimson team at the six 
| yard line after two downs. Again the 
accomplished Mr. Brickley was called on, 
and, panting as he was from the rushing 
he had been doing, he ste pped back to the 
fourteen-yard mark on the next play and 
kicked another goal. Score, Harvard 6 
Princeton 6 
Again the ball went into play, and after 
la few exchange ncludin 1 prett 
double pa by Princeton, vhich Mr 
Bradlee, who was playing in Captain 
Wendell’s pl itlertly spoiled, De Wi 
kicked Gardner, Harvar« ( I r bacl 
made a fair catch on his forty-seven-yare 


line,and again Brickley was called on to 
kick from placement. Forty-seven yards 
was, of course, only three yards short of 
half the whole length of the field, and a 


slightly . diagonal breeze was blowing 
across the goal posts. Naturally the en- 
tire thirty thousand people held their 


breath as Mr. Brickley’s right foot lifted 
the pigskin, and naturally the Harvard 
stands found difficulty in expressing their 
emotion when the ball hurtled down the 
field and straight between the posts. This 
made the score Harvard 9, Princeton 6. 


THE LONG KICK FROM PLACEMENT 


"THOSE who were near enough to Mr. 
Brickley hugged him. The rest of us 
knew all at once that we had seen fame 
in the making, and that in the town of 
Everett, Mass., where this gifted young 
man played on the high-school team, and 
at Exeter, where he was half back for a 
year, and in Cambridge his afternoon’s 
work would be remembered. Without 
the touchdown, which came later, he had 
won the game by his three goals, and 
won it not merely as a kicking virtuoso 
but by continuous work as a line-buck- 
ing back as well. As the team was 
plowing through toward the goal for its 
touchdown in the final period, Brickley 
finally dropped, not injured it appeared, 
wut simply all in. They carried him over 
to the side lines, and he dropped face 
down in the straw like a sack of meal, 
and like that, a moment later, four of his 
comrades lugged him off the field. When 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, the English novelist, 
recently viewed one of our games, he 
beheld a similar sight, and it spoiled, so 
he said, his entire afternoon. I doubt if it 
so affected most of those in the Stadium. 
Although they may have wished that the 
Harvard back had been relieved a little 
sooner, they knew enough of football to 
presume that he was nothing more than 
“just banged up,” as one of those who 
saw him in the locker room explained to 
me as we were leaving the field, and they 
knew how quickly a trained athlete in 
good condition gets over that. Undoubt- 
edly it is pleasanter for all concerned to 
walk off the field than to be carried off, 
and under ordinary circumstances it ought 
to be done, but if ever a man earned 
indulgence young Mr. Brickley did. He 
had fought as bravely as he had bril- 
liantly, and given all that he had for his 
college and his team, and there was even 
a sort of grim satisfaction in seeing him 
thus lugged off—to be bathed and rubbed 
and rested, and to wake up next morn- 
ing with a conviction of a hard job well 
and completely done, which none of the 
inevitable and more serious defeats of 
life, perhaps, could ever quite take away. 
He did not make the touchdown—his 
team mate, Hardwick, had that honor 
but several of the fiercest final rushes in 
a fight much closer than the score would 
indicate were his, and the ball was all but 
over when he was helped away. Hard- 
wick kicked goal while he was still re- 
posing on the straw that probably seemed 
as soft as a summer cloud; and although 
the ball was kicked off again, there was 
only time for a few plays before the ref- 
eree’s whistle blew and the game was over. 


THE END OF THE GAME 


XQ ended the Tiger’s first visit to Cam- 
bridge in sixteen years—the first vic- 
tory for Harvard over Princeton in twenty- 
five. The band and the undergraduates 
poured out on the field and did the snake 
dance up and down it. They cheered 
Princeton, and the Princeton visitors 
cheered back, and the two panting teams 
cheered each other and got over to the 
locker building as best they could. By the 
time the last spectators were out of the 
inds the Princeton eleven, none the worse 
for wear and looking incredibly young 
id boyish in their everyday clothes, wert 
whisked away in automobiles for the five- 
irty train for New York. Before that, 


hs ywever, all the Harvard undergraduates 
gathered in a solid bank in front of the 
locker building to cheer their team. From 


the aerial crest of the Stadium you could 


look down on all of them, and that sight, 
with the sound of “Fair Harvard” coming 
rid through yo frosty twilight, and that 

olumn, thirty thousand strong, mov 
ng ‘sl wly across the old bridge and up 
to Harvard Square, was one that those 
who looked down on it will not soon 
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_PIPEOLOGY 


ce Albert tastes as déli- 


ciously ina Deutsche praite 


as in any other kind of mmy 
pipe. It isn’t the pipe—it’s 
the tobacco! The Deutsche 
pfeife shown here has been in 
service*at least 100 years. 
The bowl is: porcelain, the 
nicotine bag underneath being 
horn. The stem is wood and 
the mouthpiece horn. 
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jimmy pipe 


Companion of the years gone ; 
true friend, unchanged by fortune’s 
flow and ebb; 

helpful, inspiring ; in life’s 

battle my confidant, my 
collaborator — 


my jimmy pipe! 


No man is my friend who 
would say of you one unkindly 
word; you have earned the best 
the tongue can bestow, my 
good friend, my true friend— 


my jimmy pipe! 


Deny me not a taste of 

tobacco from your fragrant bowl; 
you have won your reward, 

your rest; 

but to me, your charm is like 

the spell of magic; I yearn for just 
one more cool, soothing smoke 
ere I lay you in peace and quiet, 
so well deserved— 


my jimmy pipe! 


Biackened by long years of faithful 
service ; ready, willing, eager to give 
me happiness; beauty 

adorns you not, I confess; 

but best of all my earthly possessions, 
I pay you homage 

—a tribute born of enduring 
affection, 


my good friend, my true friend, 
my jimmy pipe! 


Get out your 
jimmy pipe! 


And get it via the speed 
line, because time’s flying 
and it’s long since Prince 
Albert tobacco sounded the 
recall of jimmy pipes from 
attic rafters, dark, musty 
den corners and other for- 
gotten spots—laid away 
simply because fond own- 
ers would not stand scorch- 
ed tongues, ill-smelling 
fumes and parched throats! 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


It set the whole pipe-world free! 
Yes, sir, made it possible for every 
man to chum it with a jimmy pipe, 
because it’s tobacco that won’t bite 
tongues, because it can't! A patented 
process cuts out the sting! 


You give yourself a joy smoke! Put 
that old jimmy on the firing line again 
jammed brimful of P.A.—and take a new 
leaseoncheer-up! Do that little thing! 


And, listen: You'll never know the 
glories of a sweet, fresh, s’more cigar- 
ette until you roll one made of Prince 
Albert. It’s a revelation to smokers of 
dust brands and chaff brands. 


Bay P. A. everywhere—in 
Se toppy red bags, 10c tidy 
red tins and hands:,\me pound 
and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















The Breakwater 


T STANDS immovable across the har- 
bor’s mouth. The wind may blow, 


the storm rage and the sea hur! itself 


with fury, but all within the harbor is 


snug and safe. 


A Guaranteed Low Cost Policy of life 


insurance in The TRAVELERS 


is a 


breakwater in that storm which so often 


breaks with suddenness upon some happy 


family when the father dies. 


of trouble bears in upon it. 


Then a sea 


But’ if that 


father has built, stone by stone, the break- 


water of insurance, the worst cares an a” | 
troubles dash against it in vain; 


is safe within the harbor. 


the family’ 






But there is this important difference: 


A. breakwater will not protect a harbor 


until all the stones are laid. With insur- 


ance the first payment protects your family 


as completely as the last. _ Begin. to build 


the insurance breakwater How: ane the” 


| coupon for information which tells you 


how to begin. 


i i i i 





The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send particulars of your Guaranteed Low Cost Policy. 


dress and date of birth are written below. 
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My name, ad- 





Harry Monroe 


(Continued from page 13) 


associates with a meeting in a rescue mis- 
sion. The occasion had brought scores of 
reformed men and women together from 
all over the city and various parts of the 
country. These well-dressed. folk, with 
cheer and the signs of right living abun- 
dant in their clothes and features, afforded 
a sharp contrast to the fringe of bums at 
the back and a group of shrinking women 
who sat by themselves. It required con- 
siderable imagination to realize that these 


| well-dressed, comfortable-looking, middle- 








class folk had most of them entered the 
mission as members of one or the other 
of the two contrasting groups. The whole 
air of the meeting was one of jollity. 
There were no groans, no pratings about 
sanctifications and holiness; no pleading 
for second blessings; no traces or signs 
of theological dogma or sectarian bias. 
The atmosphere was one of cheery com- 
radeship with God and with each other. 


THE MAN IN ACTION 


ONROE was.moving to and fro upon 

the little platform, now reading the 
Bible, now praying or calling upon some 
one else to do so; now cracking a joke or 
telling a touching story, or perhaps sing- 
ing a verse of a song and motioning to the 
audience to join in the chorus. He appeared 
to be enjoying himself hugely. So did 
every one else, excepting that mute fringe 
of men at the back, who, as they say at 
the mission, were apparently “all in with 
sin.” Once Monroe sang “The Church in 
the Wildwood” with such rare sympathy 
as to bring tears to the faces of many. 
The order of the service was change, con- 
tinual change. Songs were short, prayers 
were short, speeches were short; Scrip- 
ture readings likewise. Everything seemed 
to be in vibration; everybody was in tune; 
yet nothing appeared to be studied and 
one felt no sense of strain. It was 
some time before I appreciated the skill 
and the method with which Monroe was 
leading. 

The spontaneity, the rapid alternation 
of touches of sympathy, humor, lightness, 
and pathos, were all skillfully engineered 
by him. When the atmosphere threatened 
to become somber, he threw a joke in, or 
a slang remark that brought a_ smile. 
When the levity appeared about to prevail 
he called for a touching solo, or got a 
man on his feet who sounded a serious 
note, and then turned him off just in time 
to keep the spirit and the interest of the 
meeting poised and expectant. If Harry 
Monroe can do with a thousand people 
what he did that night with two or three 
hundred—and those who know say that 
he can—then he is undoubtedly one of the 
most skillful leaders of assemblies in 
America 

The utmost good humor prevailed. One 
convert of the mission chose to celebrate 
the occasion im rime. He appeared upon 
the platform*and began to unroll a long 
reel of manuscript. 

shade of apprehension darkened the 
faces of the people. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Harry; “it looks like 
a piece of wall paper.” Everybody laughed, 
and the poet took his cue. His verses 
were by no means dull and he galloped 
through them quickly. 

“Not so bad as I thought it was going 
to be,” twitted Harry, at its conclusion. 
Again everybody laughed, and none more 
loudly than the poet. 


ONE WOMAN'S LIFE WORK 


EHIND the pulpit was the shadow of 
a woman with a crutch beside her 


| chair. Most of the time through the sing- 
| ing and the speaking and the laughing 


her eyes were closed and her lips were 
moving in prayer. 

“Let us all bow while Mrs. Clark 
prays,” said Harry. 

The fragile woman tottered to her feet. 
Every eye was riveted upon her. This 
was Sarah D. Clark, whose consecration 
to the cause of the broken-spirited had 
not once failed in thirty-and-six years, 


| though an accident had prevented her 


from attending regularly during the past 
year. Everybody knew the story of her 
devotion. Everybody marked the whiten- 
ing of her hair, the wasting of her fea 
tures, and everybody thought this might be 
her last anniversary with the Pacific Gar- 
den ong ag She murmured her prayer 

short like the others. As she sank into 
her seat the ‘heal of Harry Monroe was 


aS 


beating the air rhythmically and the au- 
dience was singing: 
“Grace flowing for me, grace flowing for 
ne ; 
O wonderful grace, flowing from Cal- 
vary.” 
Then he shifted swiftly to: 


“How I love Him, how I love Him, 
Since He bled and died for me.” 


After which the testimonies began. And 
such testimonies! There were scores of 
them—men who stood up and pointed back 
in time to the day when they were con- 
verted, or around into space to the very 
chair or spot upon the wall or pillar upon, 
near, or against which they had been when 
their decision was reached. All, too, had 
the chronology of their conversion car- 
ried down to the present. “Thirty-one 
years, five months, and seventeen days” 

“sixteen years, one month, and two days” . 
or it might have been only “five years, four 
months, and fourteen days, and right by 
that post over there,” etc. Thus the stories 
went, and they carried tremendous con- 
viction in the joyous simplicity of their 
narration. Without exception, although 
these reformed folk were talking to com- 
rades who knew their former condition 
well, they touched with extreme delicacy 
upon the specifications of their past sins, 
and with brightness and enthusiastic love 
of detail upon the circumstances of their 
conversion. 

A young woman stood up and began to 
speak. Her face was refined but marked 
by a terrible seriousness. The light in her 
eye was abundant witness that she had 
come off more than conqueror in her 
battle with temptation, whatever it was. 

“Street-walker when she came in here,” 
whispered a voice in my ear. 


THOSE WHO COMI 


HANDSOME young man stood up 

in the rear of the hall. His face 
was bright and his manner unusually en- 
gaging. A wife and child sat beside him. 
He spoke with rare charm 

“A professional thief at ten years of age 

has spent seven years in prison in two 
separate terms; converted here five years 
ago; now the crack salesman of one of 
the greatest business houses of Chicago,” 
whispered the voice. 

This was marvelous. These were mir- 
acles beside which the raising of the dead 
seemed less important. One man of 
eighty-one, speaking with the enthusiasm 
of thirty, told how he had been converted 
in that mission thirty-five years ago; and 
now with health of body and spirit was at 
once a traveling salesman and a personal 
evangelist. 

\s he finished speaking the audience 
began to sing: 


“Traveling home, traveling home, 
Led by Jesus, we are traveling home. 


A number of fine matronly looking 
women, bearing evidence that they came 
from well-ordered and_ well-nourished 
homes, added their testimony. As one of 
these sat down the audience broke out 
with: 

“Jesus, what a friend for sinners 
Jesus, lover of my soul.” 


/ 


“The keeper of a bawdy house when the 
mission found her,’ whispered my voice. 
It seemed unbelievable! 

There was a greater and greater use ol 
song. The meeting was approaching its 
climax. Monroe was guiding it carefully 
now, lifting it, swinging it, this way and 
that as the great Rocky Mountain stage 
drivers used to lift and swing their teams 
in and out and up and up over the moun 
tain trails. Monroe held the reins tightly 
His eyes had narrowed till they were onl) 
slits; their glances were darting here and 
there over the audience, and especially 
boring into that fringe of human wreck 
age which crowded itself into the back 
seats, or sifted to and fro in the standing 
groups. Monroe’s hands, with their short, 
stubby fingers, kept moving in the air, as 
if he were feeling the temperature. With 
his marvelous power of intuition he had 
located certain struggling souls in the au 
dience He was. watching, watching 
watching! At just the right moment he 
would let down the net. Suddenly the tes 
timonies closed. A quick, rollicking song 
burst forth for a moment, was cli ked, 
and a solo began from a voice clear and 
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i Positive Operation Remarkable Power 6 Volt Battery 

: Will spin heaviest type of Six- Will propel a car 2 miles or A small Six-volt battery the same 

a cylinder car in zero weather or turn a Six-cylinder car for as used for ignition. Charged 

ns | under most adverse conditions. one hour and a half. automatically by Dynamo. 

fi 

: The positive operation, remarkable power and unusual efficiency of 
the Gray & Davis Starter are features of so much importance that 

‘ you cannot afford to disregard this Starter when purchasing an 


_— automobile. When you buy your car, insist upon getting the 
. Gray & Davis Electric Starter—demand it as equipment. Realize how 
: much it will add to your convenience, comfort, pleasure and safety. 
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Instant Positive Operation 





For instance. You sit in vour seat, press a pedal and away goes the 
car. ‘lhere is no doubt about it. “There is no expense or annoy- 
ance. [he Dynamo automatically charges the battery without cost. 
Exceptional power gives you istant, positive operation. Makes every 
automobile an ideal car for a lady to drive 


Suppose your car is stalled in trafic-congested streets or at a cross- 
ing? You press the pedal and the Gray & Davis Electric Starter 
itself will propel the car until the engine picks up, without you 
having to touch either gears or throttle—it will propel the car 2 
miles if necessary. Consider the safety of thzs feature. Do you 
know of any other starter that will do this: 


Unusual Simplicity 





The Gray & Davis Electric Starter is very simple. . There are no 
complicated electrical controls, only a simple switch. ‘This Starter 
is the result of 12 years experience in the design and construction 
of electrical motors and is manufactured under the supervision of 


one of America’s leading electrical engineers. 


Gray & Davis Electric Starter represents one of the great steps 
forward in the perfection of the modern automobile. It is a 
necessary part of the up-to-date car. “he Pope Manufacturing 
Company says: “Gray & Davis Electric Starter is the best to be 


had regardless of price.” 


Demand the Gray & Davis Electric Starter on the Car You Buy! 


1913 Peerless and other good cars are equipped with the Gray & Davis 


Electric Starter, Electric Lamps, Lighting Dynamo or all three in combination. 





Write for information regard- 
ing the Gray & Davis Electric 
Starter. 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc. 


55 Lansdowne St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Auto- 

mobile Lamps, Lighting 

Dynamos and Electric 
Starters. 
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GUARANTEED 
FIXTURES 











HOSE things in your home that are to | 
_ last a lifetime should be the best you can 
= §AIP | buy. For the sake of your children—for 
ES —_e the tastes you are developing i in them, for 
Ss the clean lives you are training them to 
f= | live—you need the beauty and perfect sanitation : 
iF of “Standard” Bathroom Fixtures. a4 





quirements of those who demand 
“Standard” quality at less expense. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for 


the Home and for Schools, Office 














§ Buildings, Public Institutions, All “Standard” fixtures, with care, 
E: etc., are identified by the Green — will last a lifetime. And no fix 
f and Gold Label, with the excep ture is genuine unless it bears thi 
£ Gy tion of one brand of baths bearing guarantee label. In order to avoid d 
Wa the Red and Black Label, which, substitution of inferior fixtures, 5 
wy while of the first quality of man- _ specify “Stawdard” goods in writ- : 
E ufacture, have a slightly thinner _—_ing (not verbally) and make sure : 
E enameling, and thus meet the re- _— that you get them. 
F Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. 38, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
pe. eee 35 West 3lst Street ON Sr John Hancock Bldg nt 
\ < Chicago.......... 900 S. Michigan Ave. Louisville........319-23 W. Main Street op 
(7 f' Philadelphia......... 1128 Walnut Street Cleveiand......,.648 Huron Road, S. E 44 
. <4 Toronto, Can.......59 Richmond St., Hamilton, Can....20-28 Jackson St., \\ te f 
= Pittsburgh... 106 Federal Street 57-60 Holborn Viaduct ie 
e Sis RAMEIB ss. 600 000 100 N. Fourth Street Houston, Tex...Preston and Smith Sts. : 
: Cincinnati...... .633 Walnut Street San Francisco. Cal. Mer. Nat. Bank Bldg. 3 
¢ Nashville. 315 Tenth Avenue, So. Washington, D.C....... Southern Bldg. >) 
t= New Orleans..Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Toledo, Ohio......... 311-321 Erie Street j 
LE3 Montreal, Can ..215 Coristine Bldg. Fort Worth, Tex..Front and Jones Sts = 
$ ei \ Ss. 3 
?? , a Fr Se ad 
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Write 
Collier’s 


Washington Bureau 











The Department of Commerce and Labor; the Bureau of Manu- 
factures; the Census Bureau; the Bureau of Animal Industry; the 
Department of Agriculture; the Treasury Department—all of these 
and others hold a wealth of information for manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers; for lawyers, doctors and teachers; for business 
and professional men in all walks of life. 


Collier’s maintains an office in Washington for the benefit of its 
readers. The service is entirely without charge. We daily answer 
scores of questions about departments of the Government, the 
work of Congress, and miscellaneous letters on business and pro- 
fessional topics. 


Make use of our Washington Office. Write us upon any subject about which you 
have reason to believe we can be of help. Write us as often as you like. Address 


Collier’s Washington Bureau, 901-02 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Write 
Colhier’s 
Washington Bureau 














| sympathetic, with notes that seemed 








Harry Monroe 
(Concluded from page 26 


to de- 


liberately search out the hearts of men 


and women on the floor and then abruptly 
lifted themselves in larklike soaring circles, 
as if the very souls of those despairing 
were being borne upward on the wings of 
song. 

But still the eye of the little wonder 
worker played over the audience like a 
hypnotist. Before the song was quite 
concluded, an almost imperceptible motion 
of the leader's hand had waved her into 


| the background, and while the barely fin- 


ished notes trailed off into nothingness, 
Harry Monroe was making a short, ear- 
nest appeal for men and women who 
wished to be helped to hold up their hands 
for prayer. The appeal lasted no more 
than a minute. The waiting, searching 
gaze of the mesmeric eye played over the 
audience for less than thirty seconds. 


| Then a short prayer was offered, and the 





leader said abruptly: 

“The audience is dismissed.” 

Instantly he and his workers, both male 
and female, who had been distributed 
strategically about the hall, were getting 


to the sides of the men and women whose 
hands had been raised, speaking with them, 
and leading them forward. Amid the buzz 
of conversations, amid the clump of feet 
and the scraping of chairs, each worker 
with his or her subject was kneeling, 
talking to them, trying to get out their 
stories, to ascertain the springs of their 
action, and if possible to induce them to 
open the floodgates of their feelings in 
prayer. 

In a very few moments it was all over. 
I watched Harry Monroe at the door 
making friendly and necessary disposi- 
tion of the last of them. Thirty-two 
years ago he had come in that door a 
conscience-haunted criminal, and _ had 
gone out a saved man. Had any such 
miracles been wrought to-night? I did 
not know. Harry did not know. One 
only knew. 

But Harry seemed to read my question 
in the blank Ieok I gave him as he turned 
around. 

“You never can tell,” he said. 
Trotter came 


“Mel 


in here like one of those, 


and he went out as they have gone.” 





Shakespeare and “Snow White”’ 


( Concluded from page 21) 


manner—of that I do not pretend to speak 

but he made the old lines bite and hold, 
as it is his habit to do, whether he be 
playing a senator in a toga or a gambler 
with a white poker face in “The Girl of 
the Golden West.” If this be colloquial- 
ism, we might easily bear much more of it. 

Taken as a whole, the representation 
was capable and satisfying. The senate 
scene was designed from Gérome’s paint 
ing, “The Death of Cesar,” and the cos- 
tumes followed pictures by Alma-Tadema. 


WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS” 


HE LITTLE THEATRE swings to 
the opposite pole from “The Affairs 
of Anatol” in the production of a play for 
children mz ade from the familiar Grimm 
fairy tale of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” Snow White was the little girl 
with skin white as snow and lips red as 
blood, whom her wicked stepmother, 
Queen Brangomar, sent off into the deep 
wood to be murdered because the queen 
was jealous of her beauty. The chief 
huntsman couldn’t bring himself to do it, 
although he pretended that he had, and 
Snow White went to live with the seven 
dwarfs, to make their beds and keep house 
and you should see the changes she 
made—for them. How the wicked queen 
found out that Snow White wasn’t dead 
and came in disguise and tried to kill her 
with the poisoned comb and then the poi- 
soned apple, and would have succeeded 
but for the faithful dwarfs; what the 
magic mirror said and how the wicked 
queen turned ugly at last and Snow White 
came back and married Prince Florimond 
and lived happy ever after—all this is set 
forth, and most delightfully, in the play. 
There is no space here to describe the 
hundred and one little “touches” by which 
Miss Jessie Braham White, the author, 
and Mr. Ames and his producer, Mr. 
Platt, have transferred into stage terms 
the freshness and quaintness of tie fairy 
story. All the players, including the really 
charming little children, seem to know 
just what to do, and to do it with as much 
pleasure to themselves as to the audience. 
That children will like it is certain, be- 
cause the audience at the dress rehearsal 
was mostly made up of them—brought in 
from some institution—and they laughed 
aloud at the jokes, stood up when any- 
thing startling was about to happen, and 
got more and more excited as the play 
went on. And grown-ups still pliable 
enough to look out of a new corner of 
their eyes for a little while will like it too. 


“SNOW 


“THE DOVE OF PEACE” 


M R. WALTER DAMROSCH and 
Mr. Wallace Irwin are about as 
promising a team as could be got to- 
gether on our side of the water to con 
tinue the Gilbert and Sullivan traditions 
in comic opera. The result of their col 

ration is offered in “The Dove of 
Peace,” a whimsical vi results 
permanent universal pea 
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ordinary musical comedy of commerce is 
not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with it. Mr. Irwin’s giftsasa rimester are 
well known—some of the lyrics “compose 
themselves to music,” as Mr. Damrosch 
remarked in his curtain speech the first 
night—and he combines with unusual ver- 
bal facility a wide-awake newspaper man’s 
knowledge of affairs. It must be con- 
fessed, nevertheless, that Mr. Irwin is not 
as funny here as he can be and that 
whimsical starts have commonplace ends 
more often than one would wish. When 
the sailor, a sort of Dick Deadeye charac- 
ter, wails that the captain used a word 
that day which wrung his heart with pain, 
or words to that effect, you get ready to 
be amused in the Gilbertian fashion, which 
would consist in giving this horny-handed 
tar sensibilities incongruously delicate, 
whereupon the sailor rather flatly explains 
that the word was “fired.” This is not 
saying that he hasn't provided an amusing 
book, and the entertainment as a whole, 
with its interesting music, is of a kind as 
refreshing as itis rare on Broadway. 


“THE BLINDNESS OF VIRTUE” 


7 is a trifle ungracious to dismiss as a 
tract a play which has so much genuine 
charm as Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s “The 
Blindness of Virtue.” We are taken here 
into an English vicarage household and 
made to feel at once not only that the 
author is familiar with that quiet shel- 
tered life but that the players are, too. 
This might be the actual vicar of East 
Brenton, Middlesex, and this his brisk, 
capable, tactful wife. So might Effie be 
his daughter and young Mr. Archibald 
Graham, sent down to the country to 
“read” with the vicar, actually an Etonian, 
and a recent student at Oxford. In short, 
these are what are known as “nice” people, 
and the spectator gets not only that but 
the feeling, through the lines, that the 
author is “nice” too. 

This is a quality rarely met in our 
theatres. While it has little or nothing to 
do with dramatic values, it has a good 
deal to do often with the spectator’s 
pleasure. It is pleasant to feel at home, 
even in the theatre, and conceivable that 
more enjoyment may be found in the 
peaceful and even parochial adventures 
of such genuine human beings as these 
than in the startling evolutions of the 
brassy savages created, for instance, by a 
Mr. Henri Bernstein. 

The play is a tract, nevertheless, in the 
sense that its purpose is to preach—in 
this case the author’s conviction that 
parents should acquaint their daughters 
with certain fundamental facts before their 
natural but misunderstood instincts lead 
them into situations which might other- 
avoided. The same theme was 
worked out in tragic form here last year 
in a German play, “Breath of Spring. 
The tragedy is only approached here, 
the play ends with everybody in it sob red 
but enlightened, going in to a cheerful 
English breakfast 
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GRAMM IRVCKS 
Analyzing delivery costs 


If most merchants knew the very high cost of delivering goods by horse as against the economy 
of the modern motor truck, they would open their eyes in amazement. We can supply you with the 


figured out facts which prove the advantage of trucks. 


We can reorganize your delivery operations 


—reduce cost per haul, per package, or per stop, and extend your business. 


What does it cost you to de- 
liver merchandise ? 


Do your hauling costs vary at 
different seasons of the year? 
Have you got it down in black 
and white for every month, so 
that you can control and regulate 
all fluctuations? According to 
the Gramm system, the cost of 
handling a ton of hay, for in- 
stance, over a given route, might 
be eight cents at one season 
of the year and only three 
at another. But the point is—you 
will know. 


Do you know? 


Nine out of every ten con- 
cerns we ask this of are unable 
to answer. 


Sometimes they quote us 
some gross figures which show 
the lump cost per year. But 
when it comes to specific costs 
on definite hauls or costs per 
piece delivery, they shake their 
heads. 


Yet these very concerns have 
the most modern means of keep- 


ing accurate and detailed account 
of every cent spent by their 
traveling men. Or they can sup- 
ply very accurate manufacturing, 
selling and overhead costs. But 
transportation costs, they lamely 
explain, are always lumped with 
some other overhead item. Yet 
right here is where they can ef- 
fect a big saving. 

The absence of modern trans- 
portation methods accounts for 
this condition, and this means a 
lot of money is constantly 
being wasted some way, some 
how. 


System removes guesswork 
and eliminates all unnecessary 
leaks and waste. But system 
must have the most dependable, 
economical and efficient tools to 
work with. 


The modern delivery tool is 
the Gramm Truck — the most 
practical truck made. It is built 
by expert and experienced truck 
builders in the largest individual 
truck plant in the world. 


Reorganize and expand your 


business by adopting Gramm 
plans, specifications and equip- 
ment. 


The Gramm motor truck 
ushers in the most practical, eco- 
nomical and systematic methods 
of handling merchandise. It stops 
up the old time leaks. It broadens 
and expands your business; re- 
moves doubt and worry ; cleans 
out all the old uncertainties, and, 
above all, makes possible an or- 
ganized method of transporting 
goods, the cost of which per mile 
or stop, or package is way below 
any uncertain figure you might 
have according to your present 
horse and wagon method. 


The Gramm plans, specifica- 
tions and equipment offer you 
a most economical and efficient 
service which is .endorsed by 
America’s leading and _ largest 
merchants and manufacturers. 
Our facts and figures will inter- 
est you, and no doubt open your 
eyes. 


All information gratis. Please 
address Dept. 4. 


The Gramm Motor Truck Company 


Lima, Ohio 
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The Wind Before the Dawn 


By Dell H. Munger. 5th Great Printing 
This is the epic of the farmer’s wife, and 
of the new order which is to make her an 
independent partner instead of a household 
slave. It tells the story of a girl who mar- 
ries the man she loves, and then faces her 
real problem as her husband develops the 
customary attitude of considering his wite 
as a necessary piece of farm machinery. A 
surprising situation arises and the tangled 
lives straighten out in a climax which is 
very dramatic. Eight illustrations in color 
by Thomas Fogarty. Net, $1.35. 


The Soddy 


When nineteen-year-old Terry, astride a 
bony old gray cow-pony, bare-headed, her 
girlish slimness evident in a dress of heavy 
blue woolen, crosses the path of Dexter 
Hayden, the enthusiastic young pioneer fresh 
from an Eastern University, the love story 
finds its first impetus. From the brilliant 
blue-skied days when they hopefully plow 
the wilderness together we watch the two 
characters building a climax of dramatic 
intensity. Decorated Wrapper. Net, $1.30. 


The Heather Moon 


By C.N. & A. M. Williamson 

Authors of “‘The Golden Silence,”’ etc. 
The Heather Moon is the moon for falling 
in love. It comes in August, before the 
honeymoon, when the heather is in a glory 
of purple blossom. In this book the Wil- 
liamsons tell of the adventures of Barribel 
MacDonald. The charm of the Scottish 
countryside runs through its pages, and 
there is a very interesting love story which 
unfolds under the skilful touch of these two 
popular writers. Decorated Wrapper and 
Lining Pages. Net, $1.35. 


A Woman of Genius By Ma-y Austin 


Suppose you felt it in you to become a 
great emotional actress, an artist or profes- 
sional woman, would your husband _ help 
you or hinder you? Suppose he and your 
friends disapproved, would you give it up or 
follow the desire that possessed you? That's 
the theme of Mary Austin’s great story. 
Pauline Mills, sheltered, tenderly kept, 
inflexible in her “adorable womanliness,” 
shapes the world to her standards. Genius, 
a force as irresistible as the tide, takes no 
heed of Pauline Mills, but-it takes up its 
abode in Olivia Lattimore. How it works in 
her and through her is a story which turns 
the feminine inside mind out with remark- 
able candor. Decorated Wrapper. Net, $1.35 


Elkan Lubliner: American 


By Montague Glass 

Author of “‘Potash and Perlmutter,’’ etc. 
This is the story, rich in possibilitic s, of the 
process of Americanizing our adopted coun 
trymen. All the insight into human nature 
and all the whole-hearted fun which so cap- 
tivated the thousands of readers of “Pot 
ash and Perlmutter,” and “Abe and Maw- 
russ,” are found afresh in this new book 
Underneath the laughter and fun is a big 
dramatic idea. Net, $1.20. 


Rolling Stones By O. Henry 
Authorof ‘The Four Million,’ ‘‘Whirligigs,"’ etc. 
Like a true genius, O. Henry kept no rec- 
ords of his work, as he had none of the 
egoism that is the bane of these days. So 
it was after following many false trails that 
the material for “Rolling Stones,” the last 
of the O. Henry volumes, was collected 
This book contains ten short stories, quan- 
tities of verse, the whimsical contents of 
his paper, “Rolling Stones,” some photo- 
graphs and quaint pen and ink and wash 
drawings. //lustrated. Net, $1.20 


A Son of the Sun By Jack London 


—_  — ——— 
These are good red-blooded tales of the 
South Sea Islands as Jack London knows 
how to tell them. David Grief, the man 
about whom these yarns are spun, was onc: 
a light-haired, blue-eyed youth who cam: 
from England to the South Seas in search 


By Sarah Comstock 














»f adventure The life threw its spell 
»ver him and he remained. Tanned like a 
native and as lithe as a tiger, he becam« 
real son of the sun. This book will do for 
the South Seas what “The Call of the Wild 
did for Alaska. J//lustrated. Net, $1.20 


The Harvester 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


This story has been in the list of the Six 
Best Sellers for twelve months. It is now 
in its 265th thousand. It has a unique charm 


which every one feels and enjoys. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and decorated. Net, $1.35. 
By the same author, “Freckles” and “A 


Girl of the Limberlost.” Over a million 
copies of these three books have been sold. 


The Street of the Two Friends 


By F. Berkeley Smith 
Author of “‘A Village of Vagabonds,”’ etc 








To the little studio at the top of the house 
in the Rue des Deux Amis comes many a 
light footstep, presaging adventure after ‘the 
fashion of the vie de Bohéme. It is a vivid 
chronicle of men and women who live in an 
atmosphere of color and emotion—a strik 
ing: companion picture of pulsing Parisian 
life, with which the author follows his 
idyllic tale of “A Village of Vagabonds.” 
Illustrated and decorated. Net, $1.50. 


The Guests of Hercules 


By C. N. & A. M. Williamson 


Authors of ‘Set in Silver,’’ etc. 


\ romantic tale of Monte Carlo and of the 
picturesque life ot the “Azure Coast.” The 
character of Mary Grant is one of such 
naive frankness, disconcerting directness 
and captivating innocence of the ways of 
the world that one begins to feel a sort of 
personal responsibility for her from the 
opening of the book. This appeal is very 
strong and is one of the most delightful 
qualities of this story of a convent girl's 
adventures in Monte Carlo. Four tllustra- 
tions in colors and decorated wrapper and 
lining pages. Net, $1.35. 


The Lure of Life 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle 





Authors of ‘‘The Pride of Jennico,"’ etc. 


When the young scholar whose world was 
of books suddenly found himself Sir Ugh- 
tred, master of a great English estate, he 
presently woke to the fact that there were 
whirlpools of human feeling in him which 
he had never imagined. Around this striking 
figure the authors have wrought a tale full 
of passion and color, when Sir Ughtred 
comes into contact with the two women 


\ 


who affect his life. Net, $1.35. 


The Royal Road 


Author of ‘*Bob, Son of Battle,’’ etc. 


By Alfred Ollivant 





This is the story of Ted Hankey, whos« 
life, absolutely in the grip of circumstance, 
the plaything of the giant industry, moves 
surely and-triumphantly to the Great Vision 
In Ted’s heart there blossoms a little flower 
of hope which nothing stunts or kills; he 
whistles through days gray and sodden; and 
the light of his leading shines clear and 
steadier as the climax of this wonderful 
story approaches. Net, $1.25. 


Knocking the Neighbors 
By George Ade 


George Ade is back on his own ground in 
this book and that means a volume of the 
best fun that the American public has 
chuckled over for a long time. It is his 
first book in several years and you'll be 
glad he is back. J//lustrated. Net, $1.00. 


Counsel for the Defense 


By LeRoy Scott 
Author of ‘*‘To Him That Hath," etc, 





‘A big and dynamic story It sweeps you 
along with all the speed of a 20th Century 
Limited. The characters in the book give 
it vitality equalling that of the dramati 
dent.” S/ ngfteld Unio 


¢ ) 


Second Large Printing Exhausted. 
Third Edition Just Ready. 
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His Sense of Humor 


(Continued from page 15 


“Guess I'll be toddling.” 

“Oh, have a smoke. Wife won’t be 
home for an hour. No? It’s the at- 
mosphere here, I tell you—you can’t re- 
sist it. She exudes herself into the very 
walls. ‘Thou shalt not’ is writ large o’er 
all. It hounds me!” 

“You're proud of her just the same 
Her cerebration is the real thing.” 

“Her cerebration—do you like that 


| beastly grind she does? Tell you what 


I think: she’s the legitimate mental off- 
; 1 She loathes 
Sernard Shaw.” 


HERE was a burst of laughter, fol- 

lowed by more aimless talking, and 
the man took himself off. I remained per- 
fectly rigid, sitting on the edge of the 
bed in the dark. After about a half hour 
I walked out into the library and found 
Teddy fast asleep on the couch. I re- 
garded him scornfully for some five min- 
utes, then took off his shoes and loosened 
his collar and left him. 

In the morning I got up early, shined 
his shoes, put out clean linen, and fixed 
his bath. Those were my middle-class 
notions of being a good wife. Then | 
set about making a pot of strong tea. 
He seemed determined not to waken, but 
at last he roused with a start, drank off 
his tea, and made ready for the office. 
He looked at me dubiously from time to 
time, but made no attempt to talk. For 
my own part I suppose I was ominously 
silent. So he left the house almost with- 
out speaking. Not knowing what else to 
do, I set about an examination of con- 
science. 

I had had what Teddy would have 
called an “uncommon jolt.” The editor's 
rebuke, coupled with the conversation | 
had been guilty of listening to the night 
before, laid a heavy hand upon me. I 
felt that something tragic was about to 
occur. Just as the clock struck ten Teddy 
reappeared. He walked into the dining 
room without taking off his hat or over- 
coat. I followed him and stood by his 
chair. 

“What is the trouble?” I asked 

He pulled a blue envelope out of his 
pocket and threw it on the table. 


SIMPLY looked at it without touching 
it, for | knew the significance of the 
ominous color. It was the office stationery. 
“What have you been doing?” I asked 
fearfully. 

He cast one expressive, whimsical look 
at me and folded his arms resolutely. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Going to New York.” 

The tragic thing was named. I clasped 
my hands on my breast — let it go 
through me. Then [| said agitatedly 

“It could be fixed up if you ‘would 
apologize.” 

“Ves, but I won’t. The devil take them! 
Worked my nerves to a frazzle on that 
murder story for six weeks. Your blessed 
New England jury brings in a verdict of 
‘guilty” Must have a victim! Oh, I know 
the temperament. Well, I expressed my- 
self. Do you hear, I expressed myself 
about this sacred Commonwealth !” 

I saw it all, the group of men in the 
Teddy's dramatic outburst, his 
refusal to write the lead according to edi- 
torial sanction. It must have happened 
yesterday. Since then he’d been with the 
“instinctives,” reading Shaw 

“If you'd explain,” I faltered, clasping 
and unclasping my hands 

‘They'd never understand in a_ thou- 
sand years. Neither would you.  Self- 
righteousness, condemnation, Puritanical 
smugness forbid.” 

“Does it seem like that to you?” I 
asked humbly 

“Tt seems—how can I make you feel 
it—as though I were dominated by a so- 


lemnity which is appalling. It seems as 
if the birds couldn’t sing, the flowers 
crow, the children laugh. The very pic- 


tures on the wall change their expression 
and the books on the shelves their mean- 
ing because you own them. Can you un- 
derstand that? I suppose not. Very well, 
understand this I want to go to New 
York and I want to go alone.” 


ws were very still for a few minutes 
When I looked at him he was 
searching my face with a hard Z 

“Tt can’t be as bad as all that,”’ I said 
‘Why are you looking at me so?” 

“Tt’s just as bad as that, and I want to 


know what you are going to do about 
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His Sense of Humor. 











(Continued from page 30) 
be “tT stay right here. There’s the 
at- — 
=. “Thank God, there is. I forgot it.” | 
ies Teddy laughed wildly and then came 
nae around the table and kissed me. “You 
always were a brick, Toots.” 
we I spent the day helping him get his 
things ready. He did not ask why I was | 
hat at home and not at work. In the even- | 
rien ing he went to the office of his former | 
off. chief, and, after talking with him, talked 
hes to New York over the private wire. The | 
New York office was glad to make a} 
place for him, it seemed. His tempera- 








= “I Know What I Want ore as vanttonine ak os: Fi Teddy A New Model of the Silent. Gray Fellow 


er For Christmas” —— 
















the : ’ , 4 
bo It’s Hé spent a half hour telling me about ORE pulling power at low speeds, more power 
wad an this, and left me jocosely, much on the hills, more reserve power for sand and 
my earlier than was necessary for his train. | mud. That was the demand our engineers set out to 
1in- There was not a scene, there were no tears. satisfy by building the 
ned _ me in his arms at the last and he 
issed my eyes. Then, as he picked up 
Watch picked uy 
ned his hag, he patted my cheek. As he stood | 
ae There are four sizes and styles of in the open door he laughed: “Toots and | DAV! A 
lad Ingersoll Watches. They are the her lez ase God send you win out, booful De yn | 
. I very perfection of Christmas gifts— darlin’ 
tee: especially the smaller sizes. Boapya 9 . o- —_, I a my (5 actual horse-power—35 cubic inches piston dis- 
They have beauty. They are useful —con- yes with the flat of my hands so hare sible oe as ia. . : a 
but rare ts. auasnusced anni the. eychalls ached Then 1 eat ie the placement). Dynamometer tests show that this motor 
a i run accurately for years. Everybody has dark ‘library for two hours, thinking develops 166 per cent. more power at 5 miles per hour 
1ce | or an ngersoll. . . ? : ak ’ ¢ 
ad cae Ss avers town aad hamet in this cous thinking as solemnly serious as my soul than even the former 4 horse-power Harley-Davidson, 
Oo | Ne € be , si oli 7 . ° he . . . 
For try by over 60,000 dealers. eign J thought our obligations gripped which was the acknowledged leader in its class. 145 
me, ras . <orists who corinne , 4 * ‘ 
sly Four Models Teddy. it was the theorists who gripped per cent. more power at 10 miles an hour, 80 per cent. 
ith- For Men and Boys . - $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 e ; osans 9 iles our. 
| For Ladiesand Girls - - - - $2.00 From the time he left me, I began to more power at 20 miles an hour 
to In nickel or gun metal finishes be successful in journalism, as in the old | It will climb hills, pull through said and over roads that 
on- days before our marriage. Ideas multi- would seem almost impassable. The **§-35 motor will pick 
Ladies Model plied in my brain. I was active reece up from a standing start to forty miles an hour in 300 feet. At 
— Ingersoll : wave wouneee ful; nothing was too laborious, nothing low speeds this machine develops more power than some twin 
of Mid NU y) 2 00 too baffling to undertake. I became a cylinder machines with higher rating. 
a I ! get i eae “piker’ in earnest, saving ideas, not The Ful-Floteing Seat placing 14 inches of springs between the rider 
ght , mo - lati : ¥ ~ Lee TA and the bumps, and the Free-Wheel Control, which permits of stopping and 
I ney, tormulating them, organizing | starting the machine by the mere shifting of a lever, (both exclusive Harley- 
to | them, putting them across.” Every city Davidson features) are incorporated in all models. Description of these and 
dy has its journalistic bogy, and I captured } other features on request. 
1d) Boston’s A book outlined itself from | 
ing . . ° ° - 
mg | Boston's. A book outlined itself from) Will HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
his and eventually was finished | 268-B STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
? Teddy had followed my work from 
afar, occasionally writing a letter of com- 
his mendation. He wrote me about the book. 
s and, as a footnote to the letter, suggested 





that an absentee husband must be an un- 


pleasant incumbrance. For his part, he 
1g HL " , : EES, : 
Ing Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 58 Ashland Bldg., New York {| | said, he seemed instinctively to live alone 
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a | The suggestion was painful, but in time | 
J: I got used to it, and in time acted upon 
ced “y Pronsyloania-Keit Cost » ‘ : gsr han ee 
it. A decree of absolute divorce was | 
k : mine on Christmas Day before I was} 
10 Yas forty years old. 
| Frenne 
ie S I have tried to indicate, I have al- | 
This 1s the Label | ways been slow in my mental proc- | 
re : ; | esses, constructing things like a brick wall 
that identifies i i PR ity é <7 ; Pa 
go Taree pant ot a vi Every brick which I have accepted has first 
st. s Our signé > . : : : r 
aide ane imaden \ a po 1€ received considerate examination. When 
1 al san Parts 4 : s 
uld Sehr: : eee roe co teeneae I put it in my wall I put it there to stay 
quality Worsted Knitted Sweater Coats Ss Tt tu psi ne f ‘ci01 
So lave accepted concepts of religion, 
m! for both sexes of all ages. . . * 
_ wad pee - |concepts of sociology, concepts of men 
rat Made in fetching models r ‘ ‘ , . - an ¢ Pass | 
ind for all occasions—work or and Mehdi I had a concept of New | 
al play. Sold where you live. York which eventually drew me back to 
oO ¢ ana > P - ’ f 
chibtihe ties ’ it, a place where a vast deal of con- 
ow I illustrated = omy a structive work is required to care for the 
ny- | Style Book Biting Mills tide flowing through its gate, to Ameri- ? ew 
if let, Edition 1010-12-14 Race Street | : 
elf i ass : : |canize the inflow, that the outflow to the 
Philadelphia | 
jee uiries mé ly not de stroy democrz icy in the e * 
the | nation’s interior Will Not Rin 
his I argued that the metropolis was large 
i | . ‘ gc | 
di- j}enough for me to move in without en- 6 
ied |countering Teddy. But I heard of him ht—=No f 
the the a week of my arrival. He was * 
doing the things I had planned to do; he 
no ma « ’ . . a ¢ . — ’ . ‘ 
ing was associating w ith the men and women | To the Sleeper who hasn t Savage Protection: 
I wished to associate with. People who | 
yu- + did not know of our past relationship 
If- spoke of him to me as one of the rising URFEW wil! not ring tonight—nor any night—to drive loiterers and 
cal young men. A few persons who did know criminals off the streets. You wil] not hear the policeman hourly 
whispered to me of his movements and 1h <A] 0» , 
I accomplishments. He was so beautifully calling out I's well. 
serious for one so young. He had such All is not well. The twentieth century burglar, the cunning criminal, 
eel noble ideals. He had thrown himself into and the vicious ex-convict are abroad from nightfall till dawn. TZ'herefore 
50 the progressive movement heart and soul. sact wear deme from withie 
Q t ° ° rr] r e r ome rO v4 ° 
as He had even sacrificed an editorship to you must protect 0 sei 
! . , *11 + , 
ers FOR HIS CHRISTMAS stand for what he believed He was If you have to face a pair of burglars tonight, will you have a tw entieth 
x. 66 akce ; . . : daee : : . aieed » Gewes 
The NU- PANTZ” Creaser writing plays that his idea might be century protector, a black fast-shooting, sure-aiming, ten-shot Savage Auto- 
On A new itt ‘ visualized matic? If not, you must get out of it the best way you can—with your life 
in- ; : ases trousers, sleeves, presses : | ; 
in- ties, etc., slimply, quickly and N' YT until mv own ears heard his argu- | it you can—and Heaven help you. 
al t automaticall s 
] ] > ‘ rT . : ke 
ell, principle—not an irc ments could I believe, ha SVESs = The Savage is the only ten-shot automatic pistol. Without practice you 
ready, any time, any 7 } . ¢ “Y 
» ’ y was swampec in wonde ‘ys . ] . , 
2 Soutien, wath Content oa ~ ' Boe. h y a ind alw - | can aim and shoot it like a crack shot. Shoots only one shot each time you 
ension, with won u Its. oung, of course he 1s yo go. < i ays " ) ; 
Snves $10.00 to 880.00 : : i A we ll the tricoe st all te ~g > | ] the sec ‘ eload 
ene, aad note tae 0 Loc will be. But serious, earnest, constructive | pull the trigger, vet all ten can be fired in less than three seconds Reloads, 
Sonal appearance, well. notes, leases, and marriage had not and recocks itself automatically. 
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RACINE CREASER CO.. 56th St., wIs him the indissoluble compacts? What ing rvs Aa i 
id - cy —— was the instinctive mood which was gov stamps. This advice is gathered from detectives and police authorities. 
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Bent Bones: 
U. S. Army Board Rejects | 


HOEVER has bent feet-bones, as in 
this X-ray photo, has been wearing 
pointed shoes. 

The U.S. Army Board has found that such 
feet cause a loss of 20% in soldiers’ efficiency. 
The Board has recommended to the War 
Department a shoe like the Educator. Send 
to us for New York Sun’s interesting account 
of this Board’s 4-year investigation. 

Educator shoes straighten out the bent toe- 
bones of grownups. Educators ‘‘let the child’s 
feet grow as they should.’ Educators have 
a ‘**good sense’’ shape, yet a fine boot 
maker’s look. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep genuine Edu- 
cators, with name branded on sole, 
for catalog. We'll see that you are supplied. 
Prices from $1.35 for Infants’ to 
for Men’s Specials. 


write us 


$5.50 


We also make All America and Signet 
women, 


R 


shoes for men, for 


FDUCATO 
SHOE 


TRADE MARK REG 
“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


and Mayfair 






““Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 






Men’s 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 








Give Any Man 


a set of 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 


with Caff Links to mateh, and he will 
surely be pleased. 

Absolutely indispensable for evening 
dress or stiff bosom shirts. The sim- 
plest, strongest and easiest operated 
of any studs made. They Go in like 
« Needle and hold like an Anchor. No 
danger of marring the shirt front 
Made in all grades from Krementz Qual- 
lity Rolled Gold Plate to the finest 
mother - of- pearl, gold or platinum 
mounted and set with precious stones. 
Leading jewelers show them in many 
refined and beautiful styles that will 
ns man 

















please the most fastidic 
Mlust’d Booklet, showing designs ,on request. 
Collar Button sets from #1 to #6 per set. 


Krementz & Co., 6 Chostat5.. Newark, AJ. 


Largest Mfr 


of high grade Jewe!ry in the Worl 























Charming and 
instructive book 
j free. Post your 
self on Moth Proof 
Southern Red 
CedarF urniture, 
itsenduringbeauty, 





value and money- 
"oerne. Pee 
roiture make 
nse igre age BIRTHDAY OR WEDDING GIFI8. 
new t Red 
‘ es, High i Lowboy 
an should have this book atpaid fr W 





Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 30, Statesville, N. C 














A 210,000 
Book. 4 
mals. A 
e $2 We 
Hides, Skins t 


Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 


pages enther b rd ie on ow Bi 
about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets | 


\ 10 to 304 for Raw F 


pay 10 u« { more r aw 


astrat 


une buvers, Hides tanned 
List. Anderseh Bros., Dept. 13, Minnes roe Sten, 


$3? 
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His Sense of Humor 


(Concluded from page 31 


|and mortar tottered. Through rents and 
gashes the sunlight streamed into the cel- 


| larage, exposing toads and lizards of un- | 


|lovely thoughts, long resident there. I 
sat on the shattered structure and beheld 
them scooting out and away. My cher- 
lished prejudices were exposed to my own 
vision. 

“Do you know what Edmund has done?” 
a woman said to me in‘a dark hallway 
outside a committee room. She shook me 
‘as she asked, holding me by the shoul- 
ders like a culprit. Why was she shaking 
me, and why were her eyes glowing into 


mine like torches? “He has married.” 
“Who?” She spoke the name of one of 
| the loveliest of ladies, of one whose name | 
|stands for every ideal which I would 
fever have cared to stand for, one who 
|has been a mother, one who has worked 
| for the social good, one who has writ- 
ten graciously and fautlessly, one who 
not only loves symphonies but is her- 
self a symphony—in fact, one who 
had succeeded beautifully where I had 
bungled. 

HAD finished my paper a few min- 


utes ago and again my hand sought the 
book on the shelf. To-night I did not 
hesitate. I fetched forth a book of books, 
and I read in it: 

“For you, O broker, there is no other 
principle but arithmetic. For me, 
| merce of trivial import; love, faith, 
| truth of character, the aspiration of man, 
| these are sacred; nor can I detach 
| duty, like you, from all other duties, 
|concentrate my forces mechanically on 
{the payment of moneys. Let me live 
}onward; you shall find that, though 
} 


1s 


and 


| slower,, the progress of my character will 


|liquidate all these debts without injus- 
|tice to higher claims. If a man should 
|dedicate himself to the payment of 
| notes, would not this be injustice? Owes 
| he no debt but money? And are all 
claims on him to be postponed to a land- 
lord’s?” 


| I turned the leaves and read yet again: 
“The individual is always mistaken. He 
| designed many things and drew in other 


persons as coadjutors, quarreled with 
some or all, blundered much, and some- 
thing is done; all are a little advanced 


| but the individual is always mistaken. It 


| turns out somewhat new, and very unlike 
| what he promised himself.” 

I replaced the book upon the shelf and 
jagain sat staring at the eyes of the 
Botticelli. 

“You cannot write fiction,” she of the 
unfaltering gaze remarked placidly. “You 
have not the slightest sense of humor, 
nor have I. ButI told you what I thought 
of life when you wrote your book. Ask 
the other lady about this.” 

TURNED to the Mona Lisa and con 

templated her long. After a time I | 
folded my hands on the arm of my chair 
and smiled, too. For the Mona Lisa’s 
smile is very, very wise. 
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The Bugaboos 











The 


This is the 
distress d, 


Wea-tha-profit 
Wea-tha-profit, 


sore 


Who doesn’t know the East Wind 
from the West 

He always wears his rubbers, 
rain or shine, 


Ind carries an umbrella when 


fine. 


Orr 


it’s 
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one | 
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- GARD) 
wee Sse 
of y, bee want the best 

Jf shirts your money can 
‘ buy; you want all the 
comfort a shirt can give. 
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F Then insist on getting 
\ Faultless Shirts 
fa ; —they are the only 
S K——- SPF N shirts that combine all . 
— \ this. No other shirts can 7 


beat them in downright excel- 
lence of fabrics, in roominess, in 
nicety of style and custom-like a 8 
finish. And mark this!—no other SR ee 
shirts can even equal them in absolute ae 
\ comfort. We use on Faultless Shirts A Be 
z the now famous Nek-Gard, which pro \ 
tects your neck from the spot and pinch } hap 
of the front collar button. In Faultless ’ } m 
4 Shirts no collar button can touch your neck. 
This wonderful invention is changing the shirt 
buying of keen, thrifty men. During the past 
few months thousands have found real shirt comfort 
never before possible. Why don’t you? Don't let 
your dealer force you to be uncomfortable! Don’t buy 
shirts with the now antiquated, incomplete, 
button neckbands! Faultless Shirts cost no more be 
cause of this great improvement. 





exposed 


The Nek-Gard is made without seams, cannot tear, 
does not increase the neckband’s thickness, is un 
hurt by laundering. It’s the best thing that ever 
happened to a shirt. It happened to the best 
shirt—and cannot be had on any others. Re- 
member: Faultless Shirts—with patent Nek- 

Gard! If your dealer does not sell them, 

write us and we'll tell you who 













does. 








wi * ee . 
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Griticss Pajamas and Night Shirts 
“The Cozydozy Kind’’ ? 


There’s more than roomy comfort in Faultless Nightwear. There’s style as “wll | 
well—shapeliness, good fit and beauty of finish. Cut full at every point—no 

binding or pinching. Made from soft, sleep-luring fabrics from the best Ameri- wih 
can and foreign looms. Flattened seams. Sold by Faultless Shirt dealers. \ 


E ROSENFELD Co. BALTIMORE. MD. USA. 















Solves a Christmas Problem 


—What to Give a Man 


Any man who 
will get an ir 
nj scat. from a gift « 


The Searchlight 
Shaving Mirror 


Made of best French Beve 
plate, 8 in. square—equipped 
with an adjustable electric 
Searchlight that concentrates 
all the light on the face below the eyes. No light in eyes or 
n.rror to dazzle the sight. Eyes are in soft shadow. E 


A Perfect Mirror for Women, too 


I al treatment, ha 





abs ives himself 
imense amour . 








best oil for all 
polishes: 


grill work, 


_The 
Cleans, 
chairs, 


purposes. 
pianos, dressers, 
picture trames, 
hardwood floor Prevents rust on 
nickel parts of~- stoves, bathroom 
fixtures, door plates, railings. 
‘we igetngs ssp “3 in One” lubricates anything 
locks, clocks, sewing machines, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


tir lressing 





hinges, bicycles, firearms. No aci:, 

he Searchlight Mirror connects to any ele lamp socket no varnish odors, all dealers. Big 
by a long cord sap ed free. Use mong where, “tae bottle, little price. New booklet 
traveling. Stands or hangs a’ any angie. Strong, dsome } 
Fg Seite aalaipnetiy. e 7 — and generous trial bottle free. 

Send us $3.60 on the distinct guarantee that If you wish to return the 
mirror your money will be returned without question or delay. Order 3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 
for Christmas. Write today for illustrated, descriptive circular shov P H 
the many uses for the Searchlight Mirror 42ANH Broadway, New York City 





Federal Sign System (Electric) 
503 Home Insurance Bldg. Chicago 




















° “The 
exible i 
/ o-* 

mm The ideal Christmas gift for boys and girls steers” 






Gives an added zest to coasting because it can be steered aé fud/ speed around 
all obstacles. Light enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


- outlasts 3 ordinary sleds_ 


The id abso lutely 





grooved runners insure greater speed, 





prevent “skidding The famous steering-bar does away entireiy with 
r weet g feet, wear and tear on boc 





© steering sled 


sure to look for th 


~ FREE: 


send model and booklet” 


ALLEN & CO. 





TRADE-MAREK 





of the 

Flexible Flyer and handsome booklet 

and we'll glad'y send them FREI Write today! 
Box 1101M Philadelphia 


model 


working 


Candbens ad 


Just say * 


grooved Ss. L. 


runners! 


a Money : to ii a -t Ny 
- A it nt for 
3 PK This: hee 





Book, 
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"PATENTS that PAY BEST 


I é 


Sought by Capital. Write for free 
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ESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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You Five 


P 
Tobacco is myhob- 
by. For many years 
I’ve made a’ pastime of 
Havana leaf. Some call 
me a connoisseur, 

I have found many rare 
grades, many delightful 
aromas. But the daintiest 
flavor, in my estimation, 
comes from a mountainous 
district in Cuba. 

An expert on the ground 
selects this tobacco. AndI 
have it made up for my 
personal use in Panatelas 
the size of this picture. 

Many friends have come 
to depend on me for these 
rare cigars. And, having 
quit business, I shall take 
delight in somewhat en- 
larging this circle. 

I will supply a few men 
from my private stocks at 
$4.50 per hundred, express 
prepaid. Or $2.35 for fifty. 
These prices will just about 
coverexpenses. I am doing 
this largely for fun. 

I invite to this circle only 
men who like mild, harm- 
less smokes. Men who seek 
for dainty leaf, and rare, 
exquisite flavor. Tastes for 
coarse and strong tobacco 
don’t agree with mine. 


Smoke Five with Me 


Before you order let me send 
you five. astes differ on to- 
bacco, and I want none disap- 
pointed. Send me 10 cents to 
cover postage, packing and revenue stamp, and 
I will mail you five of these cigars. 

I can attempt to supply buta limited number 
If you wish to be one, kindly write me today. 


Simply ask for the five cigars. 12 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
607 Marine Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





















A Christmas Gift 
Men Really Want ! 


$35 


Stand $2.50 


$3°° Per Month 


Table No. 71—Size 8x6 feet 
Many « ae styles and sizes 
Prices $15 up, on easy terms 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are practical Tables adapted to the most expert 
play. They are strongly made, beautifully 
finished, with superb cabinet work. 

The style illustrated is simple in design, but 
very strong, with Mahogany finish and hand- 
some stamped bronze corners. It is a Combina- 
tion Table—for both Billiards and Pool. The 
following accessories are included without ex- 
tra charge: 

16 pool balls, * 48-inch cues, | 36-inch cue, 10 
pins for Pin Pool, | triangle, | bridge, | pool bottle, 
six pocket stops, book of instructions, extra tips, cue 
chalk, sandpape rT, etc 

The stand is not essential, but often is a great con- 
venience. W ith eac h Burrc wes Tab le is fur ni sh ed, 
free, a set of four hardwood leveling blocks, for use in 
mounting on dining-room or library table. 

ur catalog contains many other styles and sizes of 
tables, at prices from $15 up, on terms of $1 or more 
down and a small amount each month, W rite for the 
catalog, or order directly from this advertisement. 


FREE TRIAL NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first bee lay on 










e week. If 1 
will refund sit. This ensures 





lay fe strate at giving prices, terms 











AGift Sure to Please 


\ Te a : Sel Flr Pen 


mer 50 
AGEN iTS ‘WANTED 


ae | 
ey J. U. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., 





New York 


| 
| 
| 





| youth > 


| tramps and quiet drives. 


All that winter Dr. Cameron lay on his 

| bed, sometimes a little conscious, some- 
times rallying a_ little \ new doctor 

moved into the valley and saw him every 

day, each time shaking his head doubt- 

fully he spine was injured, he thought 

But as spring came on and the hills burst 


QW | 
My Village 


Continued from page 18 


fancies, in which a young girl played con- 
siderable part. 

‘Aunt Mary,” said I the 
at breakfast, “I must find a 
Dobbin soon, for I’m going to 
winter.” 

Aunt Mary and Uncle Sid beamed at 
me, each over a pair of spectacles. 

‘Got to paint that old Cameron house 
‘fore you go, ain't ye?” asked Uncle Sid. 
I told him there were many other things 
to be painted. But I am afraid they did 
not believe me. 

Somehow after this it mattered little 
that my painting progressed very leisurely, 
and that Dr. Cameron's garden proved 
itself absolutely unfitted for persistent 
application. After the first week, under 
Miss Cameron’s mockery, I confessed that 
I had come into the country to regain con- 
trol of shattered nerves and to rest a 
worn-out body. She looked at my six 
feet one hundred and eighty-odd pounds 
in such derision that I quailed inwardly. 


next morning 
stable for 
stay all 


FIAT autumn was a period of bright 

days hurrying one upon the other's 
heels before the ‘approach of winter: a 
period of full harvest, of harvest moons that 
made My Village a lovely and enchanted 
spot; of hills decked out ever more gayly 
in reds and browns and gorgeous yellows. 
It was a period of long tramps over the 
fields and through the luring forests; of 
drives at night when old Dobbin, scenting 
somehow the savor of his own long-ago 
loitered along the silvered roads 
resolutely unconscious that he made a 
third party. 

And even before the first breath of 
winter came down from the north to send 
the last scarlet leaf scurrying into hiding, 
| knew that I needed the gray-eyed girl 
who was my companion on all these long 
I knew that the 
had come to me, as 
I had come to My 


miracle of love 
straight, as true as 


Village two months before. And I re- 
joiced to think that I was free to claim 
it, and to speak it proudly, as a man 


should speak of love that fills his heart. 

Autumn flung her last handful of 
golden riches over the valley, and then 
came the sharper touch that meant winter. 
One morning, dressing in my room that 
was now a little chilly, I heard a sharp 
knock on the front door below. Uncle 
Sid answered it. 

Then I heard his voice, a queer voice, 
calling to Aunt Mary. I ran downstairs. 
Aunt Mary had already gone, and Uncle 
Sid’s ruddy face was white. 

“Old Doce Cameron has been hurt,” he 


said, as solemnly as prayer. “Fell and 
got hurt last night, and they sent for 
Mary while they’re gettin’ young Doc 
Barnes from down to Medford.” 

That was a terrible morning in My 
Village. I do not think there was any 
work done We hurried to the store. 
It was gray dawn, but already half the 


men I knew were there, and many women. 
The story was soon learned. Dr. Cam- 
eron had been called in the night to bring 
another fragile life into the valley, and 
as he rode homeward after another vic- 
tory over death the veteran bay horse, 
that had taken him so faithfully on many 
a weary round, had slipped on the icy 
road. Some one heard a horse whinnying 
loud in the night, and had found Dr. 
Cameron unconscious in the road, the bay 
standing over him and nosing the doc- 


tor’s face with human anxiety 
HEY carried the doctor to his home, 
and the young ee physician, 
with two diplomas and all the fashionable 


up in 
with a 


practice of the summer resort, came 
his smart gig and examined him, 
bright professional manner that seemed 
to me like an insolence. There were no 
bones broken, he said, but there might be 
internal injuries. And to Miss Cameron’s 
anguished questions he answered jauntily 


that he guessed there was nothing much 
the matter, only a bad fall. Then he 
mounted his high gig, and his smart 
rotter took him back to Medford 


birds into song, as 

again trooped one after 
the other and warmth flooded the valley, 
the doctor left his bed. He moved around 


nto living green like 
the bright days 








a little on a cane, bent and uncertain 
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Grenville Kleiser (former Yale Instructor) through his Course of 
instruction by mail, has taught more than 10,000 men and women in all 
occupations to become confident, forceful speakers on all occasions. 
There is no other Course like it—no other Course which can show such 
unassailable evidence of real practicability. Send the coupon below and 
let us tell you without cost or obligation to enroll, how this really great 
tuition will speedily and surely teach you 


—HOW TO— 


Make After-Dinner Speeches 
Propose Toasts—Tell Stories 
Make Political Speeches 
Address Board Meetings 
Sell More Goods 


Improve Your Memory 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence 
Develop Power and Personality 
Earn More—Achieve More 


“Give Melo Minutes a Day’ 


Listen To This Big Business Man 


“It is not merely that you are training 
men to speak in public, but you are show- 
ing them how to use their mental powers 
to the best advantage,” writes C. te Van 
Doren, Vice President of P. Centemeri & 
Co., famous Glove Manufacturers of New 
York,‘‘and this isof tremendous advantage 
to the man in business. I have personal 
knowledge of the benefits derived by many 
business and professional men through 
proof and the many instances of parallel studying your Course. As for myself I can 
cases to their dwn which we have been place no estimate upon its great value to 
able to present to them have induced these me. This work stands for growth in per: 
inquirers to take up the Kleiser Course sonality and every lesson is an inspiration.” 
themselves and with amazing success. We have hundreds of such letters on file, 
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Says Mr. Kleiser — if you cannot spare 
more time than this. His remarkable sys- 
tem of instruction leads the inexperienced 
pupil step by step through the whole sub- 
ject of public speaking—and in doing so 
moulds him into a strong, confident person- 
ality, able to address an audience of one 
or a thousand. Many men, who to-day 
would still be struggling along in obscuri- 
ty, have been put on the straight road to 
a bigger life—simply by signing and send- 
ing the Coupon below. The unmistakable 


Earnest Men and Women, Investigate This 


If you are an earnest, ambitious man or 
woman, we want to hear from you. It 
will not cost you anything except a post- 
age stamp to sign and mail the Coupon— cian, Salesman, Teacher, Politician, Real- 
dpe peaheedptecmmpan, |) yeep ren Estate Broker, Business Man in any 
will call upon you— BUT—you will receive line; it is for the timid man, the unsuc 
positive evidence of the great value of the cessful man, and the man of limited edu- 
Kleiser Course in Public Speaking that cation; for all ambitious men and women 
will make mighty interesting reading, and who would use the English language in 


Grenville Kleiser’s 
every Preacher, Lawyer, 


if you are the type of alert American who the most effective manner in business and 
sees beyond the immediate present—a social life. And the cost ?—snsignificant / 
new and wider future-for yourself may be f you finally decide to enroll, after 


revealed to you through this self-same 
Kleiser Course in Public Speaking 


And Now, Once More, We Ask You 
To Do This—If You Are Anxious & 
this Coupon 


Sen a ema » 
pon, and upon its re- 4 or Copy it on 


About Your Future 
ceipt we will send 
a Postal Card 


you by mail descriptive literature showing how Grenville 
Kleiser’s Mail Course not only will teach you how to speak 
without notes at dinners and meetings, but how it will 
increase vour self-confidence and give you a good men 
ory. build up and augment your personal power and 
influence. and improve your use of the English lan- 
guage. How it will teach youto argue effectively 
and winningly—present a proposition logically 


we have sent you the comprehensive 
lescriptive literature 
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positive, clear-cut. convincing thinker 


and speaker. 
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| went to see Miss Cameron. 


a3 OS & 


My Village 


(Continued from paye 33) 


But he never regained his strength. All 
day, as spring advanced, he would rest 
under a great cedar, on a bench he himself 
had fashioned when Miss Cameron's 
grandmother was a young wife, and some- 
times, sitting there, he forgot the passing 
years and spoke as if he talked of that 
other Margaret. On his face came a look 
of peace and of nobility that moved one 
like a psalm of exaltation. And one quiet 
afternoon in early summer, as he sat 
gazing over his gardea, we heard him 
call “Margaret!” in tones of great joy 
and love, and a moment later, when we 
had hurried to his side, we found him at 
rest forever, smiling in his long sleep. 

So it was death that had finally come 
into the valley, but not as a defeat for 
the gentle warrior who had won so many 
battles. I have never seen men and 
women weep as on the day when they 
buried Dr. Cameron on the high hill 
above the river, where those who lay 
there could watch its shining flow. 
care 


HE months of daily 


and nightly 


had shadowed his granddaughter’s 
eyes, and for a while the merriment was 
gone from her face. 


“T think I will go away somewhere for 
a rest,” she said to Aunt Mary and myself, 
but she did not go. And presently, the 
splendid youth in her triumphing, she 
laughed again and we planned picnics and 
excursions into the woods, and I vowed 
to speak my mind. 

But there came from the world I had 
forgotten a telegram. Another 
bridge to be built; my old employers 
called me. I declined, and they sent an- 
other telegram, squandering money in a 
long appeal that tugged at my pride as a 
builder. 

“For three months, then,” I answered, 
and packed in a disgusted fury. Then I 
“It’s only go- 
ing to be a few weeks,” I explained, 
“then I’m coming back.” 

And I went away cursing myself that 
I had not spoken. But the gray eyes 
seemed a little distant in their glance. I 
ground my teeth and registered an oath 
to return in a month. 

The bridge was like the labors of Atlas. 
It was out over a savage western river, 
and for two months I slept in a rude pine 
shanty and toiled as in a _ nightmare. 
Structural steel was delayed; there was 
a strike somewhere that held back men 
and material; plans were changed over- 
night by a smug board of directors sit- 
ting in their New York offices; a rival 


road stole half of my construction crew. 
Three months went by and two on top 
of that. I lost twenty pounds, but we 
flung the bridge over at length and I 
went to New York 

N the office a letter had been held for 

two weeks. I did not know the cramped, 
quaint writing. It was from Aunt Mary. 
I read all the news of My Village, from 


Mr. Grandy’s latest sermon on Basic Be- 
lief to Tommy Shaw’s marriage with the 
pert, seventeen-year-old miss in the drug 
store. And at the end Aunt Mary wrote: 
“Old Dr. Cameron’s place is to be 
sold. When things were wound up, he 
didn't leave a cent, and Margaret is go- 
ing away. They say a man from Med- 
ford is after it for a summer hotel.” 
Dr. Cameron’s place sold for a summer 


hotel! Margaret going away! 
My employers never forgave me—at 
| least, not until afterward—because, still 
reading the letter, I tore out of the office 





But I caught the first train to Medford 
In the smoking car, where I sat chewing 

a cigar with impatience, I met a 

pleasant young chap and we fell into con 


some 


versation. I told him I was going to 
Medford 
“So am I,” said the pleasant young 


chap, and when [| told him my home was 
near, he pulled from his pocket, in a 
burst of. undeserved confidence, a_ well- 


thumbed piece of paper 
“There’s a bully place for 
begging out there,” said he, 
auction to-day. You must 
doctor's place up the 


a summer re 
sort going 
“and it’s up at 
know it 
valle % 
ai fa I said, 
seen it. It’s 
measured him 
prosperous, and my heart 
“And do you know,” he 
fidentiall there are 


some old 


without enthusiasm, “I’ve 
\nd | 
looked 


plac © a 


a nice 
with my eye. He 
sank 

went on, con 
two others 


‘l believe 


on this train going out after it, too. It 
was handled by our man for the Medford 
agent, and he has been doing some great 
advertising—Colonial, old furniture, lots 
of trees, and all that sort of thing. We'll 
make it famous if we get it. There’s an 
art collector on the train, too, I think.” 


WAS on the steps when the train whis- 

tled for Medford. Before the pleasant 
young chap was off the cars, | had found 
the only livery stable in town, and Mr. 
Josh Riggs, proprietor, cleaning a buggy. 
He told me he had four. 

“Here,” said I, “I'll take your fastest 
horse and a light cart for all day, and 
I'll give you fitty dollars to tell anybody 
else that comes a‘ong that you haven't a 
thing left and they'll have to wait.” 

“Elopin’?” asked Mr. Riggs with in 
terest. “Seventy-five.” 

“Not eloping. Just trying to beat out 
a couple of city fellows on a deal. Sixty,” 
i told him, and Josh wagged his head, 
chuckling. And thereby tore down a 
reputation for thrift he had spent a life- 
time in building up. did not regret the 
sixty when I saw the handsome young 
three-year-old he harnessed in a_ twin- 
kling. 

Those ten miles from Medford seemed 
forty. It was close to noon when we 
swung out on the road up the valley, and 
it was nearing one o’clock when I reached 
the post office. Uncle Sid came out, to 
start back with wonder at sight of my 
foaming horse. 

“Where’s the sale?” I called. 
not need to ask what sale. 

“Over at the house,” he said, 
him to get in beside me. 

“I’m not going over,” he answered. 
“Seems like Mary and me jest couldn't 
bear to see old Doc Cameron’s place sold 
that way.” 


He did 


and I told 


But I cried to him to hurry, and he 
came. And I talked fast as we drove 
through the quiet streets. Before we 


turned into the Uncle Sid 


was more 


wide driveway 
excited than myself. 


HE sale was set for one o’clock—I had 
seen that from the piece of paper on the 
train. It was five minutes to one when we 
reached the house, and already the 
auctioneer, hired by the real-estate man in 


Medford, had mounted a chair on the 
lawn. Around him there were a score 
of men that I knew and many of their 


wives. And there were many others from 
the valley below and from Medford, 
drawn to My Village by the news that 
the old Cameron house was going under 
the hammer. There was even an auto 
with two young chaps and several pretty 
girls. We drew up before we came to 
the gates, and walked in, so that they 
did not see how my horse had been driven 


in that last hour. I looked for Miss 
Cameron. 

“She’s not here,” said Uncle Sid, guess- 
ing instantly what my glance meant. 


“She’s over with Mary. She couldn’t see 
it sold, neither.” 

At a minute to one o'clock the real- 
estate agent looked at his watch, went out 
to the road, returned with obvious re- 
luctance. And I knew that his expected 


purchasers had not arrived. So I whis- 
pered to Uncle Sid 

Uncle Sid went over to the agent 
‘Ain't this sale set for one o’clock?” he 
asked. “I wanter bid.” 

“Ve-es,” hesitated the agent, again 
Ilcoking at his watch, “but I’m rather ex- 


pecting some more people.” 


“Look here, young feller,” Uncle Sid 
returned, “tell that man o’ yourn to git 
up and start in. It ain’t legal to hold 
this.” They had some words, but Uncle 
Sid was in the right, and the agent, after 
a whispered consultation with his auc- 


tioneer, yielded surlily 


| HE auctioneer read with horrible slow- 
ness a long description of the place 
nd its contents, and then after a long 


pause he called for bids. The bidding 


started slowly. One of the city men put up 
i feeler of three thousand. Another man 
ere it to five, and old Mr. Morton, 
who had come to look on, made it six on 


a mee It hung at six 
man from the city, 
Uncle Sid, threw in 
and then Uncle 
raised it a 
fifties and 


the chance of 
Finally the firs 

glancing sharply a 
a sudden “Ten thousand !” 
Sid, with some deliberation, 
hundred. By hundreds and 
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never wearies 
the operator of 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 


Typewriter 


The Ball Bearings remove 
so much friction that it 
takes one-quarter to one- 
half ounce less pressure 
to print a letter with a key 
on this machine. That is 


why the operators finish 
the busiest day’s work 
with no feeling of fatigue— 
saving strength on each 


of the many thousand 
times a key is touched. 


Fewer machines are needed in the office 
equipped with the L. C. SMITH & 
BROS. TYPEWRITERS. Each 
machine, as it stands, will handle all 
varieties of work. To see for yourself 
the capacity combined with simple and 
strong construction— 


Send for new Booklet— 
**The Measure of Worth’? 


It explains how to find out 
by actual test which type- 
writer is the cheapest in the 
end, no matter what its first 
cost. It has a fund of in- 
formation invaluable to the 
typewriter owner and user. 
It is yours for the asking. 
Drop us a post card today. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Office for Domestic 
and Foreign Business: 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S. A. 
Branches in all 
rincipal 
Cities 
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The Florsheim Shoe. Greater 
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comfort due to ‘ Natural 
Shape lasts. No breaking in. 


Ask your shoeman for The Florsheim 
Shoe or send us your order and we will 
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Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 


Write for illustrated loose leaf 
booklet containing 25 of the lead- 
ing styles—it's free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
567 Adams Street Chicago, U.S. A. 
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I hardly 


even tens they began to go up. 
listened to the bidding. I was waiting for 
those wheels down the road. 

As I stood on the outskirts of the 
crowd, one of the city men came and drew | 
me aside. 


“You're the man behind that old 
farmer,” he said. 

“Am if said 1 

“Yes, you are. Now look here. I’m 


in with the chap bidding against your old 
party now. We came here because we 
heard some big hotel men from the city 
were after this. We're interested in that 
summer place at Medford, and we don't 
want rivals. See?” 


SAW. 

“If you're here to start anything in 
that line, we'll take this if it goes to 
forty thousand. But we don’t want it. 
Now here,” and he whispered in my ear, 
“vou can make us run it up, but you can’t 


break in here with a hotel. See? And | 
if you'll call off the old fellow now. | 
there’s a thousand in it for you. It'll 
pay expenses, anyway.” 

“My friend,” said I, “I’m not in the 


hotel business. I’m here because I don’t 
want a hotel within ten miles of the vil- 
lage. See?” 

“Sign an agreement not to buck us and 
we drop out now,” he cried. 

“T'll give you my word,” said I 

He looked at me. “You're on!” 

So at twelve thousand six hundred the 
other city man dropped out like a shot 
and Uncle Sid raised the figure an eco- 
nomical five. The real estate man 
growled, his auctioneer droned “Twelve 
thousand six hundred and five—and five 
-who’'ll raise it to ten—to ten—” until I 
could have knocked the chair from under 
him, for he was plainly playing for time— 
and for those wheels down the road. But 
at the end of five interminable minutes, 
his raised hand went slowly down. 

“Who takes this property?” he said to 
Uncle Sid. I answered, “T do,” and 
handed him a check. 

He was still turning it doubtfully over 
in his hand when the wheels I had been 
listening for sounded, and the young man 
I had met on the train dashed up. He 
was too late. And he took it with a 
smile, came to me, shook my hand and 
acknowledged he was beaten. 

“You certainly tied up the transporta- 
tion supply in Medford,” he declared 
“Twelve thousand six hundred!” and he 
groaned. “But I left those other two 
men trying to buy horses. I’m glad 
you're not in this for a money proposi- 
tion. Good work, anyway.” Then he 
shook my hand again and followed the 
crowd as it went out the gates. The 
real-estate man sourly turned over to me 
the keys of the house, and he and his auc- 
tioneer drove away. Uncle Sid, happy as 
a boy, fidgeted around the lawn 


“Now, Uncle Sid.’ I. cried, “hurry 
home and tell Miss Cameron that the 
new owner must consult her about busi- 


ness here on the premises. Don’t tell her 
who the new owner is, and get there be- 
fore some one else does !" 


NCLE SID hurried away, and | was 
left alone in the garden. I walked 
around under the trees—my trees now— 
and looked at the great old house, lonely 


there in the quiet garden, the curtains 
drawn. Dr. Cameron was gone; his 
granddaughter had fled from the _ bar- 


gaining away of the house and its vines 
and trees; I:zra, the gardener, had 
left his beloved flowers. I wondered if 
the house would welcome a new tenant 
And a tiny whisper of fear came to me as 


even 











I waited 

Then I saw Miss Cameron walking 
| slowly up from the gates, and I went to 
| her 

“T am the new owner,” said I. “Con- 

gratulate me, cousin—and I hope you 
| are a little glad yourself because the 
| house will have some one here that loves 
ag 

“T do 
gasping a 
to smile so 


congratulate you!” she cried, 
little with surprise and, trying 
bravely, with such a quivering 
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tears so close to the gray 
silent as we went to 
gether up the walk. T led her to a bench 
under the trees. And suddenly the tiny 
| whisper of misgiving was silenced, and 
all my doubts and fears vanished 
took her hand and held it in both of mine 
| “Tl am the new tenant,” I said to her, 
“and I love it all, Margaret, as I have 


WMGONGI AOD 


mouth and the 
eyes that I was 
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tions—thousands of which have 
sold—you should write at once for our 
64-page descriptive book. This at- 
tractive and interesting little book 
will tell you all about the Five 
Foot Shelf At the 
time we will send you par 


been 









comes 
same 


P. F. Collier 


lar edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five- Foot Shelf of ticulars of the new Pop & hoo 
Tk 4 a ‘. > 48 3 } Son, ° 
Books (The Harvard Classics). The low wiat Edition, with 416 W. 13th St., N.Y. 
price of this new edition, under our little- prices and terms. Metiie jegiai are 
harg he 64-pa 
We want a few experienced special representatives ° ’ rt 
I s B 


in good localities to represent us in the distribution of 
the Popular Edition. Write direct to our main office 
in New York or apply personally to any branch office. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. ys 


Publishers of Good Books 
NEW YORK / 
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beautiful composition by 
haminade, is one of many 

es pieces that you 

can play if you owna Kran- 
a & Bach Player-Piano — 
’ most human of + ® 

ven though you know 
nothing about piano-playing 
your performance is t 
nically perfect; and, better 
still, you can play with true 
personal musical expression, 
exactly like the most experi- 
enced pianist. 






included in your repertoire. 


comic overs, musical Pon 24 
edy, 


very latest hits. 


You can play 
Thousands of Pieces on the 


KRANICH & BACH 
PLAYER-PIANO 


The Highest Grade Player-Piano in the 
World Built Completely in one Factory 





Only the technique—the striking of the right notes at the right 
instant—is automatic. Every phase of musical expression is under 
absolute personal control of the performer. 
is what makes music and technique. 

The KRANICH & BACH PIANO is famous as one of the 
half dozen really first-grade pianos. The Kranich & Bach Player 
Action is exclusively a K & B product—invented by us and made 
by us, in every detail, in the same factory with the piano. 
therefore, equally as perfect as the piano, and is to be had only 
in KRANICH & BACH PLAYER-PIANOS. 


Among the many exclusive features of superiority, one of the most im- 


And "expression" 


It is, 


portant is the TRI-MELODEME 
or TRIPLE SOLO device, which 
enables you personally to "bring 
out" the melody whether in bass, 
tenor or treble, and subdue all else. 


Complete and interesting literature will be sent on re- 
quest ; also a sample copy of The Player Magazine. 


Sold on Convenient Monthly 
Payments if Desired 


“Tri-Melodeme’” (Melody-Marked Music-Rolls) 
with Special Artistic Tempo Interpretations, make 
expressive piano playing easy and quickly ac- 
quired. These can be used with any player-piano. 


Kranich & Bach 


233-245 East 23rd Street, New York City 


Every piece you can think 
of — every piece you ever 
heard, and thousands that 
you never heard but would 
like to hear — are instantly 


cover every class 
of music — popular, dance, 


ra All the Fea ee 


iar favorites as well as the 
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‘“‘THE ORIGINAL” — 


TM NNEAPOLI$” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


YOU NEED A HEAT REGULATOR IN YOUR HOME. 
OF COURSE YOU WANT THE BEST 





Titi Neue, 
Man tode 


tractive time-piece with 


and top and porcelain dial. 


if desired. 
Write for booklet show- 
ing all models wtth 
complete descriptions 
SOLD BY THE HEATING TRADE 
EVERYWHERE 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Company 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY 
2757 Fourth Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


218 East Washington St., Syracuse 
144 High Street, Boston 





‘Both Time And 
With CneWinding, 

The new clock which automati- 
cally performs its part in regu- 
lating the morning change of 
temperature is a high-grade at- 
solid 
brass frame, beveled glass sides 
Clock 


detachable for use anywhere 


IN LiVinNG KOON 





YOU WANT 
‘‘THE MINNEAPOLIS.” 
EQUIPMENT THAT YEAR BY YEAR HAS KEPT IN 
THE LEAD AND NOW OFFERS IN ITS LATEST MODEL 

A VALUABLE NEW FEATURE 


An 8-Day Clock 


THE 
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are listed in the 


GOLDEN RULE 
FOOD PRODUCTS 





to you 
man. This saves you money. 


In these days of the 
living” 


lieve in “home trade. 


Columbus, O. 





“high cost of 
it is better to have the mid- 
dleman’s profit in your pocket than 
in his, no matter how w much you may 
like him, nor how much you may be- 
” Write us today. 


The Citizens’ Wholesale Supply Co. 


Westfield Book of Pure Foods 


We sell them from the factory direct 


We eliminate the middle- 
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A Kalamazes 


‘cece’ Direct to You 


Registered 


reWale| 


a fete) 


Gas 
Stoves 


Shipped Same Day Order is Received 


It 


etomers It’s the 
pacer 


of money that has 
convenience 


is not only the saving 
greater veage ed. 
lity of ‘ Kalamaz Stove 
r andl tiberal éregtment. 
Write for Catalog of 400 Stoves 
and 30 Days’ Free Trial 
I i $5.00 to 


Kalam az after a yea a€ Ps 
“ jo that? tal now fo 


t pa $40.00 extra 
Re laime are 





1 
Send po 





i pleas n this paper 


Kalamazoo, Stove Co.., Manufactarers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


urn 


fuel economy an 
or Range Also our prompt 


you that 
1 not 
Catalog No, 176 


given us 200,000 delighted 








| loved it from the first. But I cannot love 
it if you are not here, too—here to make 
this old house and this old garden full 
of life and joy and peace for me.” 

Her hands were trembling in mine, but 
|she lifted her face and looked at me 
| steadily as I went on: 

“I came here away from the noise and 
the tumult, and I found such a life as 
I had dreamed of. And I found you, 
Margaret. That is why I loved the house 





and wanted it—to be ours, always. I 
| want you to be with me. We will have 
to go into the noisy world, sometimes, 


| but always we can leave its din and its 
hardness and its silly striving behind, and 
come back here together—come back 
|home, dear, to our village and our trees 


| 
| 
| 


|top of a Washington pie.’ She marks a 
| place with her two first fingers across the 
| broad, flat, sinewy place just below his 
elbow. ‘Fascinatin’, says she. ‘It was 
there you held me, wasn’t it? I guess that 
| it grew strong to save my life.’ 

| “George shut his eyes like a toad sleep- 
in’ in the sun. 

. ‘Yep,’ says he, 
| longs to you.’ 

“The girl wriggles and laughs. 

“‘T’m glad there ain’t any scars or 
| marks there on yer arm,’ she says. ‘Lots 
| of men gets tattooed on their arms. It’s 
| horrid! You won't never do it, will you? 
‘Cause if you did I'd know that you were 
all through with me.’ 

“An’ George, the easy mark, says ‘No’ 
to the milliner, an’ thinks that she is dif- 
ferent an’ better than all other women. 
He don’t see that she is made up of 
clothes an’ smiles an’ cute ways an’ love 
of attention from many men, pretendin’ 
to herself, like a kid playin’ Indian or 
policeman, that she is in love with all of 
‘em. Maybe he thought she was a woman 


‘that is so, sure. It be- 





| like his mother. 


E must have thought a lot about her 
anyway. The big stiff bought her 
flowers done up with silk cords an’ played 
the sketch as well as he could, but boyish 
an’ awkward an’ seemin’ more like a butt 
than ever, because he was gettin’ older than 
most of the other boys who took a whirl 
with Ethel. She was teasin’ him all the 
time. She’d come down to White City 
late on them summer afternoons an’ ac- 
cuse him of flirtin’ with other girls, an’ 


she’d shake him an’ go off with some 
department-store buyer who owned a 
gasoline, twenty-horsepower tin kitchen. 


An’ he stood it. He’d pull his head down 
onto that thick brown neck of his like a 
man that’s been hit over the head with a 
sledge hammer, but it never seemed to 
shake his faith. He never called her 
down. He was as patient an’ silent as a 
dog, an’ when a bunch of squabs in bath- 
in’ suits watched him .;o by, they’d ah 
and oh like a crowd watchin’ fireworks, 
but never knew the kind of goods this big 
guy was made of. 

“But when ‘Nickel’ Longstreet came 
into the game, George, the life guard, 
went home one night an’ took off his 
shoes an’ tried to read the baseball news, 
but couldn’t stop thinkin’ about his boss 
an’ Ethel. He’d seen Longstreet pass the 
girl into one of the movies, an’ seen the 
two of ’em standin’ an’ talkin’ when she 
came out, an’ he’d seen ’em go off down 
the beach together out of the light of the 
electric lamps, an’ he thought of the dia- 
monds that ‘Nickel’ wore on his finger an’ 
in a stud an’ in a horseshoe scarf pin, an’ 
he remembered how ‘Nickel’ brushed his 
gray hair over his ears an’ carried a 
Malacca cane over his arm an’ wore light 
gray club-check suits an’ used violet water 
ifter bein’ shaved. This was enough for 
George. 

“He went next day to the shop where 
the girl trimmed an’ fitted hats, an’ walks 
down between the feathers an’ flowers an’ 
wax faces, an’ he beckons to her with a 
hooked finger 

“*See here,’ he says, slantin’ Ethel with 
1 pair of steady eyes, ‘don’t you ever have 





My Village 


| (Concluded from page 35) 


to-night on the beach.’ 





and roses, and our house—if it will wel- 
come me gladly because of my love. Will 
it—will you, dear?” 

Then her hands ceased trembling and 
she looked up at me with such sweetness 
in the gray eyes, such tenderness in her 
face, that I needed no other answer, and 
I held her close a long and happy time. 


HE afternoon sun fell gently through 
the trees, and presently it struck upon 
the western windows and they flashed in 
the warm light. 
“The old house is smiling, 
I said. “I believe it does 
new tenant.” 
“We welcomed you 
Margaret, smiling too. 


Margaret,” 
welcome its 
said 


long ago,” 





The Tattoo 


(Continued from page 20 


anythin’ to do with this Longstreet again. 
That’ s what I come to say. 
‘It is, is it?’ she says. 
nerve. Well, then, 
the goin’s good.’ 

‘*You heard what I said,’ the big feller 
repeats. ‘That's all. Good-by.’ 

“The next day was Tuesday, an’ George 
went on at twelve o'clock at the beach. 
The water was gettin’ cold toward the 
end of the season, an’ there weren’t half 
a dozen who took a chance with the surf. 
He got dressed early, at five, an’, comin’ 
out of the bathhouse onto the strip of 
board walk, he meets his boss just gettin’ 
into an automobile with Ethel. 

“He watched ’em go off, an’ then he 
climbs the wooden stairs that run up be- 
side the Surfside Café. There’s a door 


‘You've got a 
you better go while 


at the top, an’ he knocks an’ asks for 
‘Sailor’ Jerry, who lives there. 
‘‘T come to get a little art,’ he says. 


want—anchor? The 
grand old flag? Eagle an’ wreath?’ asks 
Jerry. ‘I never seen you on the beach 
without sayin’ to myself what a good sub- 
ject you’d make. What’ll it be?’ 

‘*Well,’ says George, ‘I just want three 
letters.’ 

‘‘Where'll you 
tattoo artist. 

‘Put ’em here on this flat place on the 
arm.’ 

‘Right-o. But you’ll be back for more 
work when you see what a swell job I 
can pull off,’ Sailor Jerry. ‘What 
letters ?’ 

““‘E. A. E.,’ says the life guard. ‘An’ 
no quest ions asked.’ 

‘I get you,’ says the professor, an’ went 
to work. 

“When the job was done George hopped 
on a car an’ went to town. May was at 
the apartment, but she was goin’ out. 

““Sit down, George, an’ make yerself 
at home,’ says she. ‘I thought you an’ 
Ethel had passed some talk.’ 

“The life guard didn’t answer. He 
waited alone, watchin’ the lace curtains 
blowin’ in the dog-day wind that blew up 
the narrow street, an’ he might have been 
figurin’ how the Sox would be beaten for 
the pennant an’ he might have been wish- 
in’ his mother was alive so’s he could 
go back to her an’ get some comfort. 
His arm still hurt him, but somethin’ in 
his solar plexus pained worse—like some- 
thin’ had been taken out of him with a 
knife. 


““What do you 


have ’em?’ says the 


says 


ie was eleven when E -thel came in. 
So you're here?’ says she. ‘I 
thought you'd be around when I seen you 


says the guy. 
then 


‘I came to say good-by,’ 

“The girl turns a little white an’ 
laughs an’ powders her nose. 

‘Look!’ says George, rollin’ up his 
sleeve. ‘You know what this means!’ 

“She turns a couple of shades whiter 
when she seen her initials tattooed there 
on the big arm. Maybe she wanted to 
didn’t do it. She 
stuck 


burst into tears. She 
gritted her white 
out her jaw 
‘Listen to me,’ she 
‘You've gone an’ 
it from me 
I hate you 


teeth together an’ 


screamed at him. 
done it. Very well. Take 
you'll be sorry. It’s nothin 


to me you overgrown boob! 
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Seventy degrees 
in a// rooms 











The ideal of home comfort is to 
have all your rooms in Winter 
kept at an even temperature— 
near to 70 degrees. This is 
done by the 


sipnon Regitherm 


You feed your boiler—then forget it. The 
REGITHERM remembers every instant and 
controls the boiler dampers so you have no 
over-heat (no discomfort). Thermometers 
in different rooms will show evenness of 
warmth. REGITHERM sets on wall of living 
room; you set pointer to any degree of tem- 
perature marked on scale (60 degrees to 80 
degrees)—say 70 degrees. Then the expan- 
sive principle works in the wonderful Sylphon 
all-brass bellows, and motion is instantly 
sent by wire cable to draft and check dam- 
pers of Boiler or furnace—balancing them 
just right to maintain the warmth desired. 
Saves fussing and tiresome stair travels. 
REGITHERM needs no electric, compressed 
air or water power—no clockwork—no ma- 
chinery to get out of order; lasts a lifetime 
without repairs. EASILY PUT ON OLD 
OUTFITS. Reasonable in price; fuel savings 
soon pay costs. 

The REGITHERM is 
also a great success 
for controlling hot- 
rooms for baths, dry- 
kilns or bake ovens; 
varnishing, painting 
and glueing rooms in 
factories—any use 
where uniform heat 
(high or low) must be 





kept up. Send to-day for “New Heating 
Aids” booklet telling about this REGI- 
THERM, Norwall Air Valves, Sylphon 


Packless Radiator Valves—all of which save 
your labor, patience and money. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR(}OMPANY 


Write Department K CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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FLAVORING & 
EXTRALTS 
0. K’D « 


BY EXPERT | 
CHEMISTS 


And Used Everywhere 


by the best houseke 
















epers for flavoring pur- 


poses. On the Pure Food Roll of Honor— 
Always the same delicious taste extra 
Strength—14 highest awards in Europe and 


America. Vanilla, Lemon, etc., 10c and 25c 
—At Grocers. Write for our booklet of choice 
recipes —free. 


C. F. SAUER CO., Mfgrs., Richmond, Va. 


OXY, 
@r> TOOTH POW! C 


PB man with water Calox forms peroxide of 
ihr rogen, the only known substance that will 
whiten the teeth without injury. 





Dentists advise its use Physicians prescribe it 

All Druggists, 25 Cents 

Sample and Booklet free on request 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
a. (a 
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The remical whi 
sapphires -LOOK in e Diamonds 
Stand a i and fire diamond tests 


ey easily scratch a file and will 

cut glass Br lliat Seal Wk tenia 

All Ha guaran 25 years 
senda unted in 14K solid d diamond moun tine s will 
you any style r rea il 


rrersee 7 % 
fr Prepaid—no mor ey in wavs ance 
ee illustrated book 


warn VALLEY GEM 00., 734 Saks Blde Indiana 


Indianapolis 


| But you'll be 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


an’ they'll be lookin’ 


| wrong, an’ when they'll come an’ tap you 
|on the shoulder an’ say 


| Come with me.” 


} to bed. 


| mark, 
| see it written just like it 


|a storm. 
|she was 
| shook on his legs an’ ducked his head as 
|he went out. 
lights the gas in the chandelier and pulls 


|der what he 


| to the 
| maybe he 
|them letters off his arm, 





QCR WINGY FAIS 
The Tattoo 


Continued from page 36 | 


sorry. The time’ll come 
when the police will get you by them let- 
ters on yer arm. You ain't never done | 
any wrong, you say. No, but you will. | 
You won’t never see them letters but you’ 11 | 
think how some day you'll do somethin’ | 
for you.’ 
“An’ she pointed her finger at him, an’ 
her eyes was blazin’ an’ red, an’ she was | 
like a tiger | 
‘*Oh, you've done it,’ she cries, whip- 
pin’ herself into a fury. ‘You'll watch 
them letters an’ wonder when you'll do 


“You’re the boy 
on yer arm in India ink. 

Oh, you'll do something, 
all right. Don’t forget what I say. Look 
at them letters every night when you go 
They'll make you do wrong—them 
letters. You can’t shake ’em. They won't 
wash off, an’ some day there'll be a card 
at the headquarters with yer name on it | 
an’ yer photograph, an’ it'll say “tattoo | 
right arm, E. A. E.” I tell you I] 
was written on | 
And now—get | 


A.B. 


with E. 





this ceilin’, so help me! 
out!’ 

_ “He had listened to her with his jaws 
fallin’ open. She had blown at him like 
He had stared at her, an’ when 
done he looked frightened an’ 
When he 


gets home he 


sleeve, an’ there is the letters 
on his arm. He begins to won- 
would do to get ’em out in 
case the police was after him. In the 
mornin’ he looks at ’em again. 


up his 
E 


A, E. 


“HE felt ashamed of them letters an’ 
he didn’t w ant to have the gang on 
the beach to look at’em; he got the notion 
that some of ’em would have somethin’ 
on him. He could almost hear the divi- 
sion Cap assigned to inspection at head- 
quarters say: ‘Jim, go out an’ pick up that 
guy with the E. A. E. tattoo.’ He could 
almost hear some gent in the witness box 


sayin’: ‘Yes, I know this man. How? 
Why, it’s a cinch! He’s got an E. A. E.} 
on his arm, right here—a tattoo mark. | 


He used to be the life guard down at | 
White City Beach.’ 

“So he winds a rubber bandage over | 
the place when he goes into the water an’ | 
he tells them who asks what’s the matter: | 
‘Oh, I got a sprain.’ When the late fall | 
days were sunny, he'd sit on the sands an’ | 
stare out over the water, an’ maybe he 
was thinkin’ how he wished he could for- | 
get this Ethel an’ her cunnin’ little ways, | 
an’ maybe he was hatin’ ‘Nick’ 
Longstreet, old enough to be her father, 
who was sendin’ her presents an’ 
theatres, an’ takin’ her around, an’ 
was thinkin’ how he could get 
so’s he wouldn't 
have to look at ’em when he pulled off his 
clothes at night, or sit on the edge of the 
bed when he put his feet out in the morn- 
in’ an’ read ’em over again an’ try to 
laugh over what the milliner with the gold 


his boss, 


passes 





hair had screamed at him, with her eyes 
shinin’ fire. He was alone a good deal. 
But the tattoo letters on his arm was al- 
ways with him 


“When the beach closed up an’ the con- 
cession men had boarded up the fronts 
of their shops an’ the cold wind began 


sand in piles all over the 
board walks, an’ flags that had been put 
up on the ‘Divin’ ( Girls’ Pavilion’ was all 
whipped to strings, an’ the 
in an’ lit on the rail of the 


to blow the dry 


band stand, of 


sea gulls came | 


{course George wasn’t workin’ any more 
las a life guard. He had his job back 
lat the garage, but three or four times 
|he goes down to White City an’ looks 
at the cold water an’ listens to the} 


squawkin’ of the birds, an’ when 
sure no one is lookin’ he pulls up his 
sleeve an’ looks at the blue 

his arm. An’ once he takes the 
of his knife an’ picks at them little 
the way a man tries to get splinters 
from under the skin 


’VE got a hunch that the big guy won 

dered, too, about Sailor Jerry, who had 
put the ink into him, where he was layin’ 
up for the winter an’ whether he had 
forgotten the job he’d done on the arm 
An’ he heard some one say tattoo marks 
could be taken out by milk shot into the 
flesh with a hypo needl But he 
afraid to go to anybody to get it 
because then somebody else would be 
to the E. A. E. an’ put the « 


he pulled off his crime 


QOPI GUD 


point 


was 
done 
next 


ps wise when 





he’s | 


marks on] 


dots | 








Which is the Sensible Way 
to Keep Your House Clean? 


Of course you want your home clean. Not 
merely clean-Jooking but absolutely, sanitarily clean. 
If you simply remove the surface dirt and dust with 
broom and dust cloth, your home appears clean, to 
be sure. But what about the germ-laden dust that your broom 
stirs up, that pollutes the air you breathe—that settles in your 
food—that settles in your rugs where you or playing children 
stir it up and become infected. There is only one way to safely 
remove the disease germ-laden dirt and dust. 


Sederal Danmm Cleaner 


Sucks Up All The Germ-Laden Dust 


No dirt too heavy—no dust 
too light and invisible to escape the 
FEDERAL Vacuum Cleaner. Its 


powerful suction searches every thread 
and fibre of rugs and carpets—clothing and 
drapery. Yet it can’t injure the most deli- 
cate fabric. From the innermost depths 
of thick heavy padding the powerful 
FEDERAL sucks out the dust and germ-laden 
air — making rugs, upholstery, hangings, and 
mattresses as sweet and clean asnew. But don't 
think that justany vacuum cleaner will do this. 


The FEDERAL 


Is the Guaranteed Cleaner 


Some vacuum cleaners really do no more than a car- 
pet sweeper. They pick up the surface dust—the 
visible dirt—but not the hidden germ-laden dust. The 
FEDERAL, which has no parts to wear out, like a fan device, a bellows or a dia- 


phragm, creates a tremendously powerful suction. Constant use increases, not decreases, 
its power. The FEDERAL is the machine that has stood the test of time. 


The Powerful Rotary Pump 


The Rotary Pump in the FEDERAL revolves steadily in one direc- F, 
tion—like a powerful turbine engine on an ocean liner. It creates a f 
suction impossible with a fan or bellows type of cleaner. Its working parts ¢ 
are few—simple—easy of access. No valves to work loose—no gears to Pg 
rattle—no piston to pound up and down—no bellows to wear out—just a power- e worsens 
ful, substantial pump and a motor—both revolving in one direction — steadily, J 
silently, without jar or jerk. y Federal 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL $F Sign System 


(Electric) 


Then Only $1.75 a Week £ poten ys 
Wouldn't you like to test the FEDERAL in your 


Kindly send me full 
own home, free for ten days? Letit prove oureveryclaimfor @ 














particulars of your 
offer of the FEDERAL 


it. Then, if you are not satisfied, return it at our expense. If you ay on Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
want to own it, pay us only $1.75 a week till paid for. Of all the 4 It is understood that this 
FEDERAL Cleaners sold not one has been returned for repairs = places me under no obliga- 
or for failure to do all we claim. Write today for full particu- L tions. 
lars of this 10-day free trial—$1.75 per week offer. Send the 9 
FREE TRIAL COUPON today. ¢ nN, 
e SVE ss cc ct vies eee cbsdeSesedeses 
Vacuum Cleaner Department Fd 

° ° POR is svcdaknasenenastses nee 
Federal Sign System (Electric) ,’ 
589 Home Insurance Building, Chicago P EMER BS Apo iuleasc ae ipepenss 
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The Joy of Living 


More than any other author 
Charles Dickens 


Dickens Expressed 


in the English 


language, expressed the joy of 


| living. 

Though his pages hold tears as well as laughter, 
his unshaken confidence in the better nature that is 
in all of us wil) make his novels live as imperishable 
landmarks of optimism. 


He is sentimental, of course—for he told love- 
stories—but in his books there is nothing morbid or 
neurotic. His characters are plain people, as most 
of us really are, and they are satisfied to be plain 
people, finding joy in little things. 

Every 
American living in this tremendously busy, nerve- 
racking age needs these quiet and gentle books on a 
bookshelf within easy reach, where he can put out a 
hand and enter the company of the genial Pickwick, 
the faithful Mr. Cheeryble, the wise Little Nell, 
and stout Nicholas Nickleby. 


The Collier Dickens 


Every volume of the Collier edition of Dickens 
is illustrated, the type is clear and well-spaced and the 
binding is in two styles: Cloth (25 volumes) or three- 
quarters leather (15 volumes), stamped in gold. 


You should own a good set of Dickens. 


20 DOWN 


10” PER MONTH 


Why wait for your Diamond 
until you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 
Lyon’s Diamonds are guaran- 


teed perfect blue-white. A This edition has been published for the millions 


written guarantee accompa- of Americans who love Dickens and who want a set 
6 te any 7 . of his works at a moderate cost. The Collier edition 
nies each Diamond. All goods is as durable and well-made as the de luxe sets which 
1s 0h Gites ©) wed OF 016 MD (0) amt bat) oLerei 6 (0) 0 sell for many times 
10” discount for cash. Send 
now for catalogue No.24 pages 
Established 1843 


Ye M-LYON &CO: 
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its price. 


Prices, terms of easy payment and specimen 


will be sent on request. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc., 


Publishers of Good Books 


New York 

































Swifts’? 3 
Premiuar~ » 
Calendar 

lor 1913 


The Best Calendar in Years 


Four large beautiful pictures, sym- 
bolic of the elements: Earth, Fire, 
Water, Air; reproduced by the 
latest color process. These pict- 
ures will make handsome subjects 
for framing, as there is no adver- 
tising onthem. The original paint- 
ings are by the famous artist 
Eleanor Colburn, and were ob- 
tained at great expense exclusively 
for this calendar. 

re 

te 





AIRS SS ES 
Frade The Orginal Paniong » ae 


eee, iy ; 
Sent to any address for— 


10c in coin or U. S. stamps, 
Alm Canada 10c extra on account of duty) or 











; Calendars may also be secured from the Ham- 
ilton Corporation, New York City, for 20 
new denomination “ones” Hamilton Coupons. 


; 





suit amilten C are packed with : Trade-mark end of five “Swift's 
Swift's Pride Wething Ponder’ eae Cleanser Premium’’Oleomargarine cartons, or 







Swift’ 
= “pom wift's Naphtha Soap 


=i Parchment Circle in top of a jar of 
joap Wool Soap Chips (Boraxated) 


a”, “Swift’s Premium’’ Sliced Bacon. 
wift s Premium”, Hams and Bacon 


inspected and passed, and owe their delicate flavor and high 
quality to the “Swift’s Premium” method of selecting and curing. 
When you send for a Calendar address 

















iN Swift & Company, 4123 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago. 
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Let us 
send you 
this book 


FREE 


Your request 

by post card 
will 

bring it 




















INSTANT 


MADE IN THE CUP 
AT THE TABLE 





Coffee 


Always Ready 





No Waste No Cooking 








Absolutely pure coffee refined like sugar—use it as 
you do sugar—'4 to 34 teaspoonful in a cup—pour 
on boiling water — sugar and cream to taste—the 
flavor is always perfect, you control the strength. 
Sold by grocers at 30c. and 85c. per tin, except in 
extreme West and South. If your grocer hasn't it, 
send us his name and 30c. and receive a full size tin. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO., 85 Wall Street, New York 













The Tattoo 









Concluded from page 3i 


“He wondered what his was to 
be. He hadn't any idea, But he 
had begun to believe the girl was right. 
He'd seen it in dreams. He'd the 
notion. He’d have put money on it. Some 
day he was goin’ to pull it off—and make 
the notion real. He practiced not jump- 
in’ when people came along from behind 


erime 


see fF 


got 


an’ put a hand on his shoulder. He 
wished he'd hurry up an’ do the dirty 
work an’ have it over. He wished the 


chance would come so he could take his 
medicine an’ beat it, flyin’ from the law 


with nobody knowin’ about them tat- 

too marks but Ethel A. Ellis an’ Sailor 

Jerry, an’ probably both of ‘em crazy 

to tell 

ss ELL, he got his chance all right. It 
was a week ago at close to mid- 

night. He was workin’ late at the garage, 


an’ his old boss, Longstreet, the showman, 
comes up in a seagoin’ night hack an’ gets 
out an’ comes walkin’ on tiptoe between 
the noses of automobiles pointin’ at each 
other from the two whitewashed walls 
The light was dim, but the tattooed man 
could that ‘Nickel’s’ white 
an’ scared 

‘*George, old top,’ says Longstreet, ‘I’m 
in trouble. I’ve got to get a good car an’ 
get out of town. I want to prove an alibi, 
acer 


see face Was 


What been doin’?’ asks George 


“It’s a woman,’ says Longstreet. ‘May 
be you remember her—a_ skirt named 
Ethel. You knew her. I've been doin’ 
a lot for her—a regular meal ticket an’ 
ticket agency for her. Flowers, candy, an’ 
a set of furs she wouldn’t take. She’s 
been stringin’ me, see? She got sore to 
night an’ calls me some names. We was 


in my office in the Bankhead Building 
Well, I was mad after all I done for her 
I talks back an’ then she tells me she’s 


just been givin’ me a jolly an’ never would 


marry me or nothin’, and finally when 
I walks toward her she slaps my face. 
I'm blessed if I can stand that. I beat 
her up, see? She threatened to get a 
warrant for me, an’ I got scared an’ beat 
her up some more. I lost my temper 
| When she come to I shut the door an’ 





She’ll make good on this; she'll 
You got to get me out 


goes out 
have me pinched 
town, ? 


“( a IRGE slants the feller an’ his dia 
monds an’ his yeller overcoat an’ 


goes up so close to him he could smell the 


Sees 


violet wate 

“*All right,” says George. ‘Get in that 
racin’ car—the gray one.’ 

“For the first time in many a week lh 
rolls up his sleeve an’ holds the tattoo 
mark up to the light as if he didn’t care 
who seen him lookin’ at. it Then he 
cranks the car an’ they starts. 

“Tust seven hundred an’ eighty feet 
from Pine Island bridge, on the way to 
North Tawney, he stops his engine. The 


night was dark. The interurban had just 
fone in from its last trip 
““Get out, says George 


‘Somethin’ broke?’ asks Longstreet 





‘You got to get out, the big guy says 
‘So Longstreet got out an’, without say 
in’ a word, George, pullin’ off his coat 
rushes on him like a load of bricks, an’ 
he winds one set of fingers around the 
manager's fat neck an’ set ‘em into it as 
if the neck was a lump of putty, an’ with 
the other fist he sledge-hammered the 
poor gink until no more sounds come out 
of him. There ain't a sign on him of 
blow from anything but a fist or a scratel 
except what comes from the grip of them 
nngers 
“Finally the big feller throw im uy 
against the board fences here n | ke 
the top rail, an’ seven or eight splinters 
falls on the snow there. The feller’s head 
vas floppin’ around as if it was tied onto 
| his body with shoe string, an’ his arms 
vas like two strips of flannel, an’ the 
body had about as much life in it as a 
|} String Tt spaghetti 
at iy N George ( t diamonds 
an’ the bulge of the pigskin pocket 
kk, an’ he thinks maybe t t robber 
is g 1 a motive as at S e take 
m, lookin ya ud for 
utomobile ligh \ ( nl 
‘ sete dh f 
llop t 2 I 1 iga 
D ] 


into the ditch an’ stands an’ listens to 
the wind moanin’ over them stretches of 


salt marsh. 
“Bul it’s cold, an’ he cranks up the car 
an’ turns her around an’ goes back to 
the garage an’ puts his armin front of one 
of the acetylene lights an’ reads over them 
letters E. A. E. an’ wishes they weren't 
there. He knows he’s got to beat it. 
Maybe Ethel will tell what’s on his arm, 
then there won't be a headquarters jn 
the United States that won’t be lookin’ 
for that mark. 

“Well, he was right!” 

The man had evidently finished his 
story; the clock in Tulu Station clacked 
away again vehemently. 

Rowell’s breathing had made _ itself 
noticeable, too. He sat with his big shoul- 
ders bent forward and his eyes fixed upon 
Wasson’s as if he were held in a magic 
spell. ¢ 

“The man—ain’t dead 
clenching his big fists 

The other shook his head. “It looks as 
if he’d pull through,” he admitted. 

“Did the girl tell?” questioned Rowell, 
shivering as if the station were not a 
smother of heat. “lor God’s sake, what 
a story! Did the girl tell? Did she tell 
about the tattoo? Why don’t you say 
something ?” : 


yw YN smiled cynically 
“She told everything,” said he, fin- 


the metal things in his overcoat 
pocket. “The game’s up. She squealed 
on him. Where'd you think I knew about 
the E. A. E. if she didn’t?” 

With a violent motion of both huge 
hands, Rowell covered his eyes 

Wasson leaned forward 

There was a little decisive 

“Bracelets for yours,” 

‘Take ’em off of me!” screamed the 
other, trying to get up from the bench. 
“Take ’em off of me! You've the 
wrong man! Take ’em off!” 

“Sit down or I'll knock you down,” 
roared Wasson. “I’ve got it on you right 
The girl even said you'd be here, George. 
Sit down!” 

The other man stared down at the steel 
cuffs that bit into the flesh on his sinewy 
wrists: he seemed to be making an effort 
to calm himself. 


is he?” he asked, 


gering 


click 
he said easily. 


got 


‘Look here,” he said “Listen to rea- 
son You've got the wrong man. I'm 
the big life guard's brother The girl 
telegraphed me that George was in 
trouble an’ that she was leavin’ for Eu- 
rope with him to-day. That's right. I’m 
tellin’ you straight. She told me a man 


would meet me here and give me the par- 


ticulars.” 


Wasson laughed outright “You say 
she has skipped with George an’ that 
you're agent for the Whippet, Doane Belt 
Company, an’ you ain't the man, but his 


brother, an’ that the man an’ the girl has 
eot out of the State an’ is goin’ to live 
happy ever after \ swell story! Oh, 
what a swell story An’ this to me— 
Inspector Wasson. Ain't you ashamed of 
yerself ?” 

“ “Tt’s the straight goods,” said Rowell. 
‘The girl Ethel—the little golden haired 
milliner—has put one over on you. If 
you don’t believe it—why here !—look— 


pull up my sleeves!” 


W \SSON put his hands forward and 
unbuttoned the man’s shirt cuffs 
He rolled back first one sleeve, then the 
thes 

ae. ae aid Wasson, with a smile 
m his fat lips, and, reaching for the 
bracket lamp, he held it above the great, 
bare, muscular forearms of the pris- 
one 


‘ 
The skin upon them was white as a 
yoman’s and much as a 
pin prick of 


unmarked by so 
blemish! 


Wasson sighed, unlocked the handcuffs. 
and sat down 
‘Some girl that—Ethel A. Ellis lat 
dhe | guess she an’ yer. brother 
las made i getaway ! 
\t eight lirty “clock three 
Rowell, W 1 d | 1ug No. 9 
ing south, and 1 the life guard's 
rother and me the police inspector, who 
ught us a little game f cards, won 
» dollars and forty-five ents Cx 
price f a round trip from Tawney 
Pulu Station 
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Announcement 









This is the beginning of a concerted endeavor on the part of 
a few manufacturers of pure, honest food-products to arouse the 
American public to a realization of the need for intelligent discrimination 
in the purchase of what it eats and drinks, and to provide a simple, effective 
means of recognizing those foods which are pure, wholesome and honestly labelled. 
Earlier efforts to awake public interest in this important problem have not 
fully met the situation, because they have been largely negative—they have told 
the consumer the names of a few evil foods and dishonest makers but have been 
silent about pure foods and honest makers. They have said “don’t” instead of “do,” 
and like most destructive endeavor they have wearied the reader and often ended by 
hurting the good along with the bad. 
The town of Westfield, Massachusetts, in working out this problem, has proved 
the immense superiority of the contrary policy. There, through the work of a remark- 
able Board of Health,—which is really a Board of Health, not sickness—the consuming 
public is furnished with a simple, handy and reliable index showing the foods which are 
fit to eat, instead of being warned against a few of those which are not. 

Inspired by the success of this simple plan, the firms whose names are signed to this 
statement have united in an endeavor to place this index of nationally distributed food prod- 
ucts, known as the Westfield Book of Pure Foods, in American homes everywhere. They 
plan to accomplish this through straightforward, educational appeals, to which this is preface, 
to tell people what they ought to know about what they eat and drink, why they should know 
and how they can find out. 

The standards of purity on which the Westfield Book is based are not those of any manu- 
[pak facturer, but were arbitrarily and impartially established by the Westfield Board of Health, for 
. 7 the single purpose of safeguarding the health of Westfield citizens. This movement reflects the 
Varo attitude of that Board—not the position of any single manufacturer. 

— This effort is selfish only in that it seeks to make honest business better, by encouraging the 
makers and sellers of al/ good foods. The men who are doing the work and paying the bills profit 
only as all men of their type profit—in the growth of a public ability to distinguish between good 
foods and bad. The campaign is not an attack on the makers of bad foods, nor on the dealers who 
carelessly or wilfully distribute them. It is constructive first and destructive only incidentally, 
—, although in effect it will prove the most damaging of all attacks upon the cheerful business of 
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poisoning the public for petty profits. 
,UMFORD The story cf what Westfield has done, and how it was done, is briefly told in the following 
BAKING pages, reproduced from Collier’s Weekly of August 26, 1911, followed by brief instructions which 
POWDER explain how you can reap the benefit of the work of this pure food community by sending for 


a copy of its book,—the Westfield Book of Pure Foods,—which the Board of Health has re- 
published for general distribution. Aside from this public-spirited aid, however, the Board 
has no connection with this movement. 
The names of the firms co-op erating to bear the expense of this campaign are signed 
below, not as a bid for publicity, but simply because no detail of such a matter should be 
concealed from the public. The Westfield Book of Pure Foods, which they seek to distrib- 
ute, lists the names of many competing houses which take no part whatever in the move- 
ment but necessarily share equally in its benefits, as every product mentioned in the book 








has passed exhaustive, impartial tests which conclusively prove its purity and worth. ' 
The American Sugar Refining Co., New York. The N. K. Fairbank Co., Chicago, Ill. ™ ; 
Baker Extract Co., Springfield, Mass. F. A. Ferris & Co., New York. ? 
Baker Importing Co., New York. H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. + 
Beechnut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. VoinceR, WA 
Belle Mead Sweets, Trenton, N. J. Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. =| 
Dr. E. F. Brush’s Kumyss, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Chas. B. Knox Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Clicquot Club Co., Millis, Mass. Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York. : 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Boston, Mass. 
Minute Tapioca Co., Orange, Mass. 
The Moxie Co., Boston, Mass. 
The National Onion Salt Co., Chicago, II. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York. 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


Additions to the above list will be given in the Nov. 30, 
Dec. 7 and Dec. 14 issues 


ag Products 


= Read the three 
following pages 
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uchof this advertising was 
rms, whose only explanation was that pure- food arti- 
,cles were prejudicial to the buying of all kinds of pre- 
épared, foods, whether honest or fraudulent. The 
business management of the magazine, alarmed, 
placed a,ban upon pure-food articles. Collier's believes 
in constructive work in protection of the consumer, and 
will publish soon a list of certain products which have 
been shdwn by strict analysis to be absolutely free from 
Gnythin$ that could possibly be considered harmful. 


OU don’t know West- 
field? Westfield is in 
Massachusetts, forty 
minutes out from Springfield. 
Now to be “forty minutes out 
from” anywhere usually 
amounts to a town conviction. 
“Forty minutes out from” in- 
dicates that the town is a 
mere hanger-on, an unallied 
suburb glad to connect its 
"meager individuality with the 
city forty min- 
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peanuts. Yes, I know they look nice. But the 
3oard of Health found that they’re coated with 
shellac and I’m going to send them right back. It’d 
be worth my reputation to sell them.” 

“Goodness!” exclaims the housekeeper in horror. 
“Thank you so much. Send me the candles instead.” 
Then she turns to her companion: “I’m going to 
order some ice-cream.” 

“Well,” returns her friend, “order it at Blank’s. I 
went to the school yesterday and their ice-cream has 
ten per cent more fat and solids than any ice-cream 
in town.” 

And now we have stumbled upon the secret that 
makes Westfield an ‘entity, a town of record, and a 
town of pure food. The secret is the school. The 
school is a State Normal School, and happens to be 
stationed at Westfield. It has been at Westfield 
since 1839 with marked effect upon the com- 
munity. 

The present principal, Mr. C. A. Brodeur, began 
to worry a little over the futility of teaching the 
girls chemistry. Still, chemistry had to be taught. 
Moreover, chemistry is a useful science. Mr. 
Brodeur wondered if it could not be made some- 
how into a practical science that would touch and 
enter the lives of the girls. The chemistry depart- 
ment needed a new head, so he sent for Mr. Lewis 
B. Allyn, then a teacher in Boston, to try to work 
out a plan which would present chemistry in a 
practical and interesting way. Mr. Allyn proved 
equal to the emergency. The first chemistry lesson 
of the new term taught how to take a stain out of 
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A Pure-Food Town 


By MARGARET WAGNER 
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An experiment in detecting the presence of poisonous for- 
maldehyde in milk. The dark liquid was milk preserved 
with formaldehyde. ‘The other glass contained pure milk 


a white dress. Interest in the department revived 
at once. Everybody wanted to know how to take 
out stains, and stains were experimented upon until 
the wardrobes of the students of the State Normal 
School at Westfield were spotless. Then Mr. Allyn 
taught the girls how to make flavoring extracts. 
They made their own vanilla and almond and lemon 
flavors and sent them to the kitchen and then criti- 
cized the pies and cakes in which they were’ used. 
Then they began to-dye cloth, and their wardrobes 
blossomed forth in many colors. By this time chem- 
istry had become a popular subject, and 








utes away. Not 


when the dyeing lessons were followed 





so Westfield 
Westfield stands 
sturdily upon its 
own record, in- 
sists: upon its separate entity, and even 
regards its connection “forty minutes 
in” as sadly deficient in the real mat- 
ters that pertain to cities—such as 
caring for their citizens. And Westfield 
is ‘ conscious ;that it *merits unique 
honors. For its citizetis can buy and 
will buy only food and drugs that are 
rure—Westfield has made it almost im- 
possible for them to buy ‘anything else. 
More than that, it has educated its citi- 
zens to a point where they are unusu- 
ally intelligent as to food values, so that 
Westfield housekeepers not only buy pure 
food and pure drugs, but the food and 
drugs that give best value for the money. 





Professor L. B. Allyn 


Varnished Peanuts 


THE main street in Westfield 

is a grocery shop. It is a nice, 

clean-looking store with boxes and cans 

neatly arranged, and_ white-sleeved; 

white-aproned clerks. And the pro- 
prietor is a pure-food expert. 

He, might: grant that there is no 
direct harm in certain preservatives, 
and yet he prefers to be on the safe 
side. 
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“There’s too much of a demand in 


Habit! 


by analyses of foods it became difficult 
to keep the pupils out of the labora- 
tories. Professor Allyn invited the 
4 pupils to bring foods for experiments. 
Every article served in the school was 
tested, and the girls began to purchase 
special articles from grocery, drug, and 
candy shops. The results were fasci- 
nating—and startling. One girl who 
brought a jar of her favorite brand of 
raspberry jam for analysis found it to 
contain inferior apples, colored with 
coal-tar dye, and flavored with ether! 
A delightful concoction known as a tart 
proved to be puff-paste made with alum, 
with a jelly center dyed with coal-tar! 


Some of the Fakes 


‘oe were other discoveries. 
“Cream” proved to be ordinary 
milk evaporated to one-half its bulk. 

“Vanilla” contained wood alcohol, 
which is not a particularly nutritious 
beverage, 

“Pure whisky” contained burnt sugar, 

* prunes, and tannic acid. The flavor of 
this délectable compound was strength- 
ened By oil of sweet almonds, sulphuric 

i acid, and ammonia. 
“Strawberry jam” proved to be apple 
» stock‘and coal-tar-fye. ‘The pupil who 
analyzéd this compound found some ap- 

















this town for pure goods to carry any 
that have dout btful preservatives 

“No, ma’am,” as he turns to a cus- 
tomer, ‘ ‘we can’t sell you any of those 


Some of the Products-Which Were Analyzed and found to Contain Harmful Ingredients 


The druggists of Westfield are cooperating with the town Board of Health by re- 
fusing to séll the patent medicines and pain-killers which are known to be injurious 


Copyright 1912 by P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 








}} parently genuine seeds in this mixture 
: A bit curious, she planted and tended 
them carefully. and the class. shared her 
delight ‘when the tiny green shoots de- 
veloped into hardy clover! 
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But perhaps the unkindest 


>] labeled: “Colored with copper sulphate.” Pure 





eut came in the testing of 
sweets. Nearly all the candy 
tested revealed coal-tar dyes. 
The laboratory became gay 
with cloths dyed green, yellow, 
blue, and pink from the de- 
lectable, toothsome bits of 
which the girls were so fond. 
And then there were serious 
discoveries concerning drugs. 
One pupil, whose mother had 
died suddenly” and inexplica- 
bly; brought to the laboratory 
some headache tablets which 
had proved soothing to her 
mother on various’ occasions 
and-which she had taken on 
the day of her death. An an- 
alysis revealed acetanilid in 
quantities large enough to 
have caused death. This di 
covery made a profounc 
pression upon the g 


by one beg e 
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of chemistry that could not be 
confined to the classroom. The || | 
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students of the school who re- 
sided in the town warned their | 
mothers of impure products as 





olive oil faces a decoction of cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil, poppy seed, corn, and sesame oils, 
also labeled by the manufacturer “pure olive.” 

Pure coffee looks across at a package labeled 
“20 per cent chicory.” Pure tea confronts tea 
that is faced with graphite. 

The grocers returned to their shops inter- 
ested but puzzled. Then one enterprising 
man tried an experiment. He rearranged his 
stock, putting all the approved foods to the 
front. When his customers appeared he rec- 
ommended the brands. 

“ve just been up at the normal school, 
madam,” he asserted, “and these brands are 
there in the museum labeled ‘pure.’ You can 
see for yourself.” In twenty-four hours he found 
his sales increased so that he was confident that fight- 
i the normal school had been a mistake. The other 
ere quick to follow his example. Then one 
went a step farther. He assured his cus- 
gmers that he would not sell any goods unless 
1ey first had been approved by the school. 
He instructed the drummers who asked for 
his trade that if they would send samples to 
the normal school and those samples were ap- 
proved he would buy. The drummers sent 
samples promptly and the normal school 
laboratory began to be a very 
busy place. The girls were 
trained to be exceedingly 
careful. Every experiment 
was reported and signed by 
the student making it, and, 
realizing how far-reaching an 
error might be, the girls pa- 
tiently went over results 
again and again to be sure. 
They found adulterations 























soon as they discovered them. | SS 








Groce rs, confectioners, and “All Wool” 
druggists were perple re a ee ae 
the sudden falling off of a de- ndiccta tae aninat 
mand for one kind of goods  amountof wool taken 
and the sudden increase in the from the samples 
demand for another. Moreover, 
the girls themselves went shopping and, proud of their 
new-found knowledge, expressed themselves publicly. 
“Look at that woman buying the jam we analyzed 
in the laboratory,” remarked one girl to another in 
a perfectly audible tone in one of the best grocery 
shops in town. “I'll bet if she knew that it was 
old apples and coal-tar dye she’d think before she’d 
buy, it.’ Of course this spoiled the sale and the 
grocer..waxed indignant. Indignation also grew 
among druggists, bakers, confectioners, and milk 
dealers. The people of Westfield were beginning to 
ask questions that the dealers could not answer, and, 
naturally, resentment against the normal school 
grew. Finally a number of merchants refused to 
supply Professor Allyn with goods. The Professor 
overcame this by sending the girls to make pur- 
chases for analysis, but soon even the girls found it 
difficult to purchase. Threatening letters began to 
arrive at the normal school. Drummers who came 
to town and failed to sell goods went back to the 
manufacturers declaring the school a meddlesome 
busybody. Then the manufacturers sent special 
representatives to visit and warn Mr. Allyn 
that he must desist. 


Ending the Craze for Lollypops 


UST at this time the lollypop craze struck West- 

field. The bright-colored balls proved irresistible 
even to dignified normal students and lollypops were 
devoured by thousands. Then Mr. Allyn brought 
lollypops into the laboratory. He chose the brightest 
and most attractive, and the horror-stricken girls ex- 
tracted enough poisonous dyes to make the school 
one of total abstinence as far as lollypops were con- 
cerned. Mr. Allyn made his results public, and lolly- 
pop buying in Westficld suddenly ceased, while the 
manufacturers sent more threatening letters. 

But the hostile feeling in the town actually ham- 
pered the school work. Goods for experiment had to 
be obtained surreptitiously, which was inconvenient. 
So a number of grocers were invited to the school to 
inspect the work. Eight grocers eame. They looked 
curiously at the banners of gorgeous calors dyed with 
coal-tar from food products, and inspected with a 
good deal of interest the food museum. The museum 
occupies a corridor near the laboratory. It consists 
of tall glass cases in which the foods, pure and im- 
pure, are placed. On one side appears, first, a bottle 
ot Heinz catsup, labeled “Pure,” and directly oppo- 
site, an equally attractive bottle of “catsup” is 


labeled: “Stewed pumpkin colored with coal-tar and 
preserved with benzoic acid.” Then come various 
brands of canned goods—peas, beans, ete. On the 
one side the well-known pure brands—Francis Leg- 
gett, White Rose, and the American Dehydrated Com- 
pany’s products are prominent. On the other are 


various brands of “French peas, beans, and spinach,” 

























branes. Jams, jellies, catsups, confections, gelatin, 
dessert powders, flavoring extracts are often colored 
with coal-tar dyes. These dyes are sometimes harm- 
less, but very frequently injurious, depending on the 
particular combination. There is one bottle of créme 
de menthe -at the normal school which contains a 
coal-tar dye sufficiently poisonous to have killed two 
people. The bottle is almost full, but the’ small 
amount used caused the death of a man and his wife, 
and then the product was sent for analysis. Extracts 
are also aduiterated with wood alcohol, and with 
turmeric, a fraudulent adulterant. 


Adulterating Dairy Products 


GGS and butter were found to be frequently adul- 

terated. Eggs in the shell suffered no more than 
indefinite detention in cold storage, but eggs sold by 
the barrel to bakers are not in the shell. _These are 
often bad eggs to which formaldehyde has been applied 
to kill the taste and odor. This horrible mess of 
putrefaction and poison cqgmes forth as delicious 
cakes. And creamery or dairy butter is renovated 
and kept sweet by the same means, When the grocer 
has held butter until it is too rank to be sold, he ships 
it back to a manufacturer. It is steamed; new milk 
is added, and then it is rechurned, colored, well 
seasoned with some preservative, and returned to the 
grocer to be labeled “Fresh Dairy Butter.” Cooking 
butter is frequently renovated. 

Jellies, jams, catsups, and all the products which 
are adulterated with coal-tar dyes are subject to fur- 
ther adulteration through preservatives. 

Canned meats and sausage, etc., were quite fre- 
quently found to contain preservatives. In every case 
the exact preservative used was discussed and an 
opinion expressed on the question of harmfulness. 
Whatever was discovered was faithfully reported back 
to the grocers, and the grocers rose to the occasion. They 
held a meeting and signed an agreement to stand by the work 
of the normal school, to make a fight for pure food, and 
to ask the Board of Health of Westfield to help them. 
The people of Westfield responded to that request 
by making Mr. Allyn a member of the Board of 
Health. Thereafter he was no longer a meddler, but 
an official. This made the work at the school far 
more important. The normal school became the 
town laboratory. There was no difficulty about the 
interest in chemistry. Students came before and 
after hours to experiment. Mr. Allyn’s appointment 
to the Board of Health made it possible for him 
to print the results of school experiments in the 
daily papers. When the papers declined to print 
them as news the Board paid for them as adver- 
tisements. 











Catsup Dye 
Coal-tar dye in a bot- 
tle of catsup colored 
a white cloth a bright 
red. What would it 
do to the stomach ? 


The photograph on 
the right shows a 
coffee test. To a 
glass tumbler three- 
quarters full of ice- 
water a teaspoonful 
of the finely ground 
coffee is added and 
stitred in thoroughly. 
Pure coffee contains 
a large quantity of oil 
which causes it to 
float, while its com- 
mon adulterants and | 
substitutes, chicory, 
roasted cereals, leg- 
umes, etc., will sink, 





=. Groceries be- 
came a_e small 
part of the 
work. One fam- 
ily which had 
moved into a re- 
cently renovated 
house suddenly 
became ill. The 
attendant phy- 
sician thought 
the symptoms 
those of poison- 
ing, but could 
find no evidence. 
So the Board of 
Health called 
upon the normal 
school. The stu- 
dents got to 
work and an- 
alyzed every par- 
ticle of food 

















which the fam- 





forming muddy liquid 


were divided into two kinds. The first is the fraudu- 
lent adulteration, which lowers the value of the 
article but which does not affect the health of the 
consumer. Coffee adulterated with chicory is a good 
example of this kind. Chicory is harmless—indeed, 
many coffee drinkers prefer it to coffee—but no 
housekeeper: wants to pay the price of coffee for 
chicory, as chicory is very much cheaper. Injurious 
adulteration means not only the lowering of the value 
of the article but actual injury to the consumer. 


Deadly Creme de Menthe 


EK VEN where experts disagree about the amount of 
4 preservatives necessary to cause direct injury, 
they are in general agreement that the use of such 
preservatives permits the use of goods which are, in 
plain language, rotten. Of the groceries tested in the 
laboratory, one of the most frequently adulterated is 
baking-powder. So little baking-powder is used in 
some homes that this product would seem comnpara- 
tively unimportant. But a great deal of baking- 
powder is used in the bought cake and biscuits, and 
a great deal of this is adulterated. The adultera 
tion may be by ammonia, which is fraudulent but 
not injurious, or by alum, which is decidedly injuri- 
ous, as it hardens the tissues of the mucous mem- 
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ily consumed, 
but without result. Finally they started on the 
wall-papers. In a gilt paper which decorated the 
dining-room they found arsenic, one and one-half 
grains to the square yard, an appalling quantity. 
The landlord took off the offending wall-paper and 
the family recovered. But the people of Westfield 
had become suspicious of wall-papers. One dealer 
complained that one of his prettiest patterns would 
not sell because the folks were afraid of arsenic. 
The paper was green and gilt, as the condemned 
paper had been, and Westfield refused to buy. Finally 
the dealer sent the paper to the normal school. The 
schoo! found it harmless; the Board of Health published the 
fact, and the dealer has sent all his samples to the school to 
be tested ever since. 

Merchants were not long in discovering that the normal 
school experiments did them more good than harm. One 
yoman who was a confirmed user of some anti- 
pain pills was warned by her physician to discon- 
tinue their use. Believing ‘that the physician wanted 
to secure her continued visits and make the profit 
upon her illness himself. she continued the pills, 
but sent some to the normal school for analysis. She 
was seriously ill before the analysis was made, and 
when it came with an imperative warning, she at 
once stopped the pills. The normal school could 
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have no possible object in deceiving her, 
and she trusted its verdict more than that 
of her physician. 

A young woman who is a resident of 
Springfield, “forty minutes in,” became 
partially paralyzed shortly after she had 
taken a dose of salts prepared for her by 
a local druggist. 

She insisted that she had been poi- 
soned, and her physician sent the salts 
to the normal school. They proved abso- 


lutely harmless, and the Springfield dru 

clerk evidenced his appreciation o bugt 

honest analysis by sending quant ef plyi™ 
¥ d. : 


samples to 
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the 


pure. 


found to be 
smoke, and sulphu 

ot molasses. Samples of beer ‘ 
contain salicylic acid. Ginger brandy was 
guiltless of ginger or brandy. It con- 
tained 28.59 per cent of alcohol and was 
colored with coal-tar dye. The extent of 
adulteration in strong liquors can be esti- 
mated when in a single year out of one 
hundred and eight samples of whisky sub- 
mitted just two pure brands were found. 
Wood alcohol was frequently an adulter- 
ant. It is stated that in two years of 
medical investigation four hundred cases 
of blindness were traced to wood alcohol, 
and still laboratory analysis revealed an 
extensive use of wood alcohol in bay rum, 
wich-hazel, Jamaica ginger, paregoric, 
and soothing sirups. These revelations 
had a decided effect upon the drug stores 
of Westfield. But the druggists were soon 
Converted to the school methods. 

“Bless you,” remarked one of the most 
successful druggists, “the school and the 
Professor don’t hurt trade any. For my 
part, I’m glad they hit the trade, for they 
are putting an end.to dope fiends. I used 
to sell the poor things powders and pills 
that I was suspicious of, but didn’t actu- 
ally know had dope in them, and now 
I've sent them all to the Professor, and 
there isn’t a bit of cocaine in this 
shop.” 

This druggist has a window exhibit 
every year in which he places approved 
and condemned drugs. e boldly labels 
a brand of paregoric with a card bearing 
the words: “Wood alcohol in this—not 
good for baby!” and enjoys the sensation 
it produces. 

Then the normal school began to experi- 
ment upon the milk served to the people 
of Westfield. They found a good many 
things the matter with Westfield milk. 
Sometimes it was watered; somctimes it 
was colored with annatto. Annatto is a 
vegetable dye that is harmless. It makes 
skim milk have the rich yellow color sup- 
posed to be peculiar to milk that is rich 
in cream. Sometimes coal-tar dyes were 
used to color the milk. And, worst of all, 
milk was found preserved with formalde- 
hyde and boric acid. Professor Allyn kept 
a specimen of milk preserved by formal- 
dehyde for eight years and it is still 
sweet. Yet its use in any quantity has the 
most serious effects. The milk dealers fell 
into line with the grocers and druggists and 
started a campaign for better things. 

Then the butchers began to yearn for the 
seal of approval. It is rare to find any 
preservative in fresh meats, but there 
was danger of diseased meat, so the West- 
field butchers made a practise of sending 
the glands of animals to the school. These 
were tested for tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases, and promptly reported. The butchers 
warned the stockmen of the tests to come 
and Westfield began to get clean meat. 


A Fighting Baker 


HE last of the tradesmen to yield 

were the bakers. Professor Allyn 
found wood alcohol in one baker’s products, 
particularly in his ice-cream. He warned 
the baker, but the baker persisted. Then 
he wrote a newspaper article condemning 
the baker’s products. The baker sued Mr. 
Allyn, claiming that he had damaged his 
business. A Springfield jury, “forty min- 
utes in,” awarded the user of wood alcohol 
$1,000. The town of Westfield promptly 
made Mr. Allyn town chemist, with a sal- 
ary sufficient to more than pay the fine, 
and the baker, boycotted by. public senti- 
ment, went into bankruptcy. The fine 
helped him to recover, but, although he 
still makes a pretense at business, his 
trade'is ruined. 


it 






But the education of the people of West- 
field did not stop with adulterants. Daily 
the students of the normal school work out 
tables as to relative values of food. For 
instance, not long ago they purchased 
samples of all the ice-cream sold in the 
town. 

Analysis revealed fat contents varying 
from eight to twenty-six per cent. The 
table was placed on the blackboard of the 
school and read by yisiting housekeepers. 
An was forced out of 
hile the dealer sup- 


%. cent cream 


merease in 
S38 can com- 
fouten’s cocoa 
y cents than a 
y* cocoa which costs 
gees. Laboratory analysis shows 
an Houten’s has just two and one- 
aif times as much real cocoa as the Purity, 
and that therefore the pound of the former 
at forty cents is actually cheaper. And 
he Westfield housekeepers will patronize 
ly those firms which are helping in the 
mire-food fight. 

“Why, they’re returning goods that in 
themselves are . grumbled one 
grocer, “just because they’re packed by a 
firm that uses preservative in its catsup. 
The other goods are free from preserva- 
tive, and the. catsup has an konest label, 
but the women declare that the firm is not 
fighting for pure food and they won’t use 
any of the stuff. It’s good stuff, too, but 
I guess I can’t order any more.” 


The Chamber of Horrors 


O assist housekeepers who may not (nd 

it convenient to go to the normal school, 
the Board of Health -has established a mu- 
seum of its own right in the center of 
town. This museum has room only for 
condemned goods, and eager housekeepers 
search its shelves for information as to 
doubtful products. More than that, the 
Board of Health will send to the school 
any brand which any housekeeper wants 
analyzed and satisfy her as te its 
purity. 

The work has not stopped with West- 
field. The girls who have graduated from 
the normal s.hool have carried the work into 
the graded schools throughout the State. 
Even little children can appreciate some 
of the simpler experiments, and seventh 
and eighth grade boys and girls are quite 
capable of testing many of the foods 
in their own homes. Samples of goods 
sent in from neighboring towns—from 
Springfield, Hartford, Holyoke, Chicopee, 
and Northampton—are never refused, but 
carefully analyzed and reported upon. 
Goods have even arrived from far-away 
States, and in these cases the normal school 
has assumed a double duty. If the goods 
are found defective, a report is at once 
sent to the sender, and also to the State 
food inspector. Mr. Allyn has also main- 
tained a close connection with the Federal 
inspector in Washington, and frequently 
sends him reports upon goods which are 
sold throughout the country. 

During nine years of experiment West- 
field has analyzed twenty thousand 
samples of foods and drugs. Mr. Allyn 
has kept careful records of all the work, 
and the normal school to-day is a vast 
storehouse of useful knowledge which has 
been acquired by making chemistry prac- 
tical and interesting. And Westfield, “forty 
minutes out,” has used that knowledge to 
demonstrate that where public sentiment 
wills there can be a Pure-Food Town. 



























“How Westfield Worked 
Out the Food Problem”—a 
sequel to the article reprinted 
above, will appear in Collier’s 
Weekly for November 30th— 
is the 
series of educational 
bulletins. 


and second of a_ long 


food 


Get this and following issues 
that you may benefit by this 
constructive campaign for better 
foods—and more of them. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO- 
DAY. 
certified food supply for you and 


It’s a “short cut” to a 


your family. 


BOOK— 


IT IS AN INDEX OF PURE FOODS 





The Westfield Book of Pure Foods gives you the net results of over 20,000 exhaus- 
tive tests by a disinterested authority, summed up in the shape of a handy, com- 
pact index of food products which have been proven clean, pure and wholesome. 

With the Westfield Book hung in your kitchen you can be thoroughly sure 
that what your Grocer sells you is fit for your use. 

IT LEAVES NO ROOM FOR DOUBT=—and as the book lists 117 distinct 
classes of food products—under many brands—carefully indexed—there is slight 
chance of your grocer being unable to supply you with one or more of the brands 
listed under each heading. 

If he cannot, it is certainly high time that you knew it—and that he knew 
it. But the book tells him where he can buy any or all of these tested products 

and if you want them—he’ll get them. 

FOLLOW THE BOOK AND YOU ARE SAFE—GUESS AT YOUR 
FOODS AND YOU CANNOT BE. 

Of course this book does not list every pure food made, although it covers 
nearly all food products nationally distributed by the grocery trade. Many meri- 
torious products with limiced or purely local distribution, may not have been 
analyzed in the Westfield Laboratories. Products mentioned in The Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods are definitely known to be fit for you and your family 
products not mentioned— may be—or may not. 

It would be unfair to assess the cost of printing and mailing this new edition 
of The Westfield Book of Pure Foods on the citizens of Westfield, who have 
already done more than their share toward the common good. 

The Board of Health has, therefore, fixed a nominal price of ten cents on 
each copy which just about covers its cost and mailing. 

INSURE YOUR HEALTH—AND YOUR CHILDREN’S—by filling out 
the coupon below—sending it with ten cents in stamps or silver to The Board 
of Health, Westfield, Mass. 

Isn’t it worth many times this trivial sum to know that you can distinguish 
between good foods—and bad ? 


TEAR OFF THE CORNER OF THIS PAGE 


BOARD OF HEALTH, WESTFIELD, MASS. 11-23-12 
Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps or silver, for which send me the 
“Westfield Book of Pure Foods.’ 
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Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used in my home: 





Are you in sympathy with Collier's fight for Pure Food ? 
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How this Self-Priming Device 
makes cold-weather starting easy 


How the Automatic Primer Operates 


The Hupmobile gasoline system— pictured above 
and explained in the text—shows many dis- 
tinctive features of motoring convenience that 
are well worth your notice. 


Study especially the hot-air control and self-prim- 
ing device. 


By these you are enabled to start your motor in cold 
weather almost as easily as you do in summer. 


This device, together with the direct fuel feed; the 
gasoline cleansing screen; the emergency ‘sup- 
ply; go to make a system as complete as engi- 
neering skill can accomplish. 


We lay stress on it here because it is characteristic 
of the thoughtful and painstaking skill in de- 
signing that is evident in every detail of Hup- 
mobile construction. 


It is but one of many instances we can show you 
to justify our belief that the Hupmobile is, in 
its class, the best car in the world. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1230 Milwaukee Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


Hupmobile “32” Touring Car, fully equipped, $975 


forward and reverse sliding gears. Four 
windshield, mohair top with envelope, Jiffy cylinder motor, 34-inch bore and 5'4-inch 
Curtains, quick detachable rims, rear shock stroke ; wheelbase 106 inches ; 32x3%4-inch 
absorber, gas headlights, Prest-o-lite tank, tires. Standard color, black. Trimmings, 
oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds black and nickel. 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of 


“32” Roadster, fully equipped, $975 F. O. B. Detroit 
“32” Delivery, fully equipped, $950 F. O. B. Detroit 
“20"' H. P. Runabout, fully equipped, $750 F. O. B. Detroit 


Gasoline motors need a heavy 
charge of gasoline to start them in 
cold weather. 


Generally this is obtained by flood- 
ing the carburetor. Or, when. still 
more gasoline is needed, by injecting 
it directly into the cylinders through 
the relief cocks. 


We have done away with both of 
these troublesome methods by supply- 
ing the Hupmobile carburetor with an 
automatic primer. 


The air supply to the carburetor is 
controlled by a shutter, operated by 
a handle conveniently placed on the 
dash. 


By turning this handle the quantity 
and temperature of the air passing 
through the carburetor can be regu- 
lated. 


For starting in cold weather the air 
shutter is nearly closed and a mixture 
very rich” in gasoline is drawn into 
the cylinders. 


This comes from the carburetor 


nozzle as a very fine spray, making 
it easier for the spark to explode than 
in the car of ordinary priming with 
liquid gasoline. 


All air passing into the carburetor at 
starting is drawn through the hot air 
collector and heated by the exhaust 
pipe, so that the engine gets under 
way almost as quickly and smoothly 
as under more favorable weather con- 
ditions. 


Another advantage of the Hupmo- 
bile gasoline supply is the location of 
the tank under the dash shrowd, so 
that gasoline is positively fed to the 
carburetor by gravity, whether on the 
level or hill. 


On its way to the carburetor, the 
gasoline passes through 
fine that the water and dirt are sep- 
arated from it. 


a screen so 


Just below the screen is a valve, op- 
erated by the gasoline outlet handle, 
which can be set to keep one gallon 
of gasoline in reserve for an emergency. 

















Between Friends— 


A KODAK 


Of all the gifts that fit the Christmas day, none so 


timely as the one that provides the means for keeping 


a picture story of that day—a Kodak. 


EKFASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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